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4 
o the publie it appears a thing of 
courſe, that an "Author ſhould 
place an illuſtrious name at the head 
of his works: but your friends, who 
are acquainted with the uncommon 
extent of your literary accompliſh- 


ments, will know the propriety of 


this dedication; and mine, who are 


no 


E 
no ſtrangers to the eſſential obligations 
I am under to your Lordſhip, will 
look upon it as the intention of an 
| acknowledgement. i 1 hope you will 
receive it, whatever may be the fate 
of theſe fruits of ſome labour, as a 
mark of my reſpectful attachment and 
gratitude. 
I am 
„ 
Vour Lonbsnir 8 | 


mot 8 
and moſt humble Servatit; ) 


Hart-ftrect, Bloomſbury, | Soo 
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FT ER a lapſe of time Id conſiders 3 
i able as twenty - two centuries many 2 

of which, the three laſt eſpecially, have | 
in literary productions, left us ſueli inte- 8 
reſting marks of their paſſage, ſhall I %FBt 
appear, by  chuſing Hippoerates-for my 
text, to walk in a beaten path unlikely to 
lead towards any thing new? His name, 1 
confeſs, is more generally familiat to our 
ear than that of any other writer; and 
medical authors, wheneyer they conve- 
niently can, are glad to give his ſanction 
to their on obſervatiotis ;" fo. thar: 5 


4 
_— 


uſual place of obſervation,” ſome objects 


2 INTRO DUCTION. 


the eaſy manner with which ſome mention 


him, and others quote a few of his opi- 
nions, it might be thought that his writ- 
ings are univerſally known; but it is with 


| ſome books as with ſome virtues, many 


people think they de enough by jpraifing 


them. Several writers, no doubt, have 
given convincing proofs of an intimate 


acquaintance with the: father of. phyſic, 
and a few have communicated in a living 


language his ſentiments on many: heads; * 


but as none, except Mr. Le Clerc in hie 


Hiſtory of Phyſic, have taken a general ſur- 
vey of all his works, the ſubject cannot be 


faid to be exhauſted; and if ſome motires 


| have rendered it cuſtomaty to conſider 


chiefly ane of its fides, it will not perhaps 
ſeem imprabable, that by changing the 


_———_— e _ Ps them- 


* #7 


6 * Dr. Glaſs: eee e- me hy 


ker: Compariſon of the INNS: and Modern 


Pradtce, 


5 9 ſelves 


tx Ne tid 3 
faves it Ohr vieh "Fig hot my with te 


infinuate that alt authors on trelficitic Have 
more or leſß exptelſed for this their Com- 
mon patent,” ſentimenits of veileration abit 
tendetneſs, more betotniiig Futifuf chndrett 
than wen of undialſed paged)? am ht 
fach a ſtrunget to the hilt6ty'6f thy. on 
family. ac not to have: at Leal, belt of 
the diſteſpectfuf langdage in Which) ſome 
ungrateful brethren” have ſpoken of "our. 
grent anceſtor; but being as little Inetined 


to comſniend partlality, though ever fo nas 


tural,” 48 to excuſe ingratitude, thoug h 
perhaps ſhaded” By ſoche "ippearalite 2 
juſtice, I have pteſutmecd to think that 4 
candid repreſentition of the moſt Eentil 
parts of our founder doctrinet add Peace. 
tice, with the remarks of à man Q Pro- 
feſſes to pay no regard Whatever to any 
thing but truth, or what appears to bim to 
be truth, might not proye unacceptable to - 
_ * thoſe young gentlemen who are intended 
ur the ſtudy of phyfic: At char age the 
| 3 2 mind 


\ 


=  IaTronucTioN 


mind. is cager to eplighten itſelf, 8 
bious about the, means. The number and 
fize of bogks compofing a medical library, 
751 $8 Fygeat penſive and irreſolute: ws 
ſurveying them with an anxious look, he, 
fays to bimſelf; 3 Life ir ſhort, the art ts. 
ing ſewaing undetermined. Should 
| 5 de er recoliegy,. phat once he felt 
him(el Fuchs ;paipful ,irrefalution, and 15 
turned, ahoyt jo that lame rag gill he ber, 
came giddy, he might perhaps ep towards, 
our young, Many fd fra 2 to hic 
2 * Thas air of concern, Sir, With which, 
you Jook. at thele lofty piles, is an evident 
proof of, - the goodneſs - of aux ſenſe „ n 
body could without diſguſt think of dedi-, 

cating bis 1 life to the peruſal of ſuch a col- | 
lection y that. Herculean labour would in 
defiroy, the meaneſt - underſtanding, 
much ſooner ſpoil the beſt ;, a thread is 
neceſlary 1 to penetrate this labyrinth with 
advantage, that thread is nothing elſe but, 
knowledge « of the manner in which it. 
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- ub ſhelves, at your fight," are Uifferent 
| manafcripe copies of the writings, „ gefies Ne 
rally,” though ner unanimoufly; aſcribed - 
to Hipp6crates. "THF auth6r is eifleg the | 
firſt of phyſicians, and 'the facher öf phy 
fie: not that it is fu ppoſedi tlie Art Was not 
Fultivated before him, for he ye Mämilelf, 
elbe bell Feidite "of flint bar ting Been 
Nuotbn: bat Vecatſe®t#t the revival of Ter” 
ters, "phy ſGabib; Hdditlg it A difficult tut | 
ter to diſentangle fact from fabuldus 
accounts, agreed to beſtow chat He "opbir 
the ſuppoſed author of thie mot UNbiens 
work faved out of the! Wreck f 8 fecfan 
lteratüre. The | thite&" next MEIVES" art 
loaded with the labour rs bf grammarians, 
glofſitors, interpretets, and comitiehtators, 
atchicved with the vicw of &xp1inihg and 
| iNloftrating the brigthal. Aniong then? 
don't include the mot conſiderable, of 
account. of the extenſive. ſpace he aJope f 
fils up; you muſt ſuppoſe I mean Galen, 
an B 3 _ whoſe 


bas been conſtructed. 4160p Stetter LON 


| Iyrnopporon: 


whoſe volumes, with thoſe they have occar 
ſioned, occupy the reſt of that fide. - To 


| | him, after Celſus, we are chiefly indebted 


ſor informing us af the different ſects that 


eſtabliſned themſelves, during a period of 


ſix centuries, in oppoſitian to, or in ſup- 
port of, the principles of Hippocrates. 
Their reſpeRtive arguments he has related. 


- large, and tranſmitted us many frag- 
ments which. are no where elſe to be 


found, By his endeavours to raiſe his 


fame ag an anatomiſt above all his prede- 


ceſſors,; he has taught us the very great 
progreſs made in that ſcience by ſome of 


the ancients, Eraſiſtratus and Herophylus 


in particular, whom he ſhould rather have 
contented himſelf ta admire, than ventured 
to criticiſe. However, the anatomical 
knowledge gontained-in. his writings. is-ſa 
gonfiderable, that a late eminent; profeſ- 


por uid eo 6. nobgdy gught to aſſume 
„ Pr. 3 of banda —MS8, Hiſtr of . 


e ee * 
101 | 3 „ the 
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Galen had not mentioned it, For many 
ages his reputation in this reſpect main. 


tained itſelf unrivalled and undiſputed, . : 
The chairs of anatomy were filled by 


. proxies only, whole office 'confifted in 


ſtructions; when Veſalius, regardleſs of 
the numbers that ſupported his thr; 
made it at once totter, by aſſerting that his 
_ deſcriptions wers chiefly taken from 
brutes: an accuſation; -which the laws; 
cuſtoms, and opinions of the Romans, re- 


ſpecting dead bodies, rendered alone ex 


tremely probable; but the truth of which 

has been, from the ra. thamfelves; 
ſatisfactorily aſcertained; - Wy 2410 

Before you ſtands Colfir, n 


| Hippocrates, a man whoſe real 'ptofellion 


has been called in queſtion, on account of 


his havin 8 delivered precepts in agricul- 
ture and oratory, as well as in medicine z | 


7" OG 1106 
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| the honour of a diſcovery, tilbhe.was fore = 


repreſenting him, and delivering his in- 


_ 


1 


* 
. — 1 
1 Ws — 
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if 
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but who, did not ſome of his expreſſions + 
 thewplaibly that he practiſed phyſic, muſt, 
without heſitation, be looked upon as 3 
phyſician, ſinde no- body elſe could re- 
ſonably pretend to condemn Hippocrates 
for his doctrine of critical days, or to ad- 
mire him for cha truth of his prognoſtics, 

The tile of Latin Hippocrates i is ngt more 


propertly, given him, on account of his 


being one of the firſt Practitioners of Italy, 
than becauſe he generally adhered to me 
principles of his Grecian maſter.¶ 
Under him is Aretauc, of Cappadecia, 
concerning whom the ſllence of cotempo- 
rary and, ſubſequent writers, together with 
2 ſimilarity between ſame | parts. of his 
works, and many paſſages quoted from 
Arcbigeten by Galen and Mtius, have raiſed | 
6 duſpigiqo of. plagiariſm, + It eee 


45 HD. 19. 9 M33 51: (04 eiiie £ 1320 261! 

6 457 the, judicious Preface, of De. Grigves do N 
Tranſlation of Celſus, p. . "Fa N 
9 See Huxham' 8 Preface & Jo Treatiſe on F Fevers, 


7. 


= 


< much 
N 


much. whether Aretevs; » Archigenespair 
any other, compiled the collecticin to 
which his name is prefixed ; but t max 
anſwer a good purpoſe to obſerve, that, 
except ſome mention of the uſetof bliſters; 
the whole is a eri tee ee 
N my og 
Next appears seien hrbinda | 
degree of merit may be fairly conjectured, 
from the chief ſubject of his writings being 
an illuſtration of the doctrine and ptactice 
of the methodiſts; a ſect of - phyticians; 
Who finding the attai nment | of medical 
qualifications too long and too difficult by 
ſtudying, like Hippocrates and his ads 
herents, the character of every diſeaſe 
contrived a moſt convenient method: of 
abridging the way, by conſidering all dif 
orders as ariſing from too much, or too 
little, tenſion in the -olids'; - or from a 
third cauſe, ſtill more ingenious, Viz. a 
combination of the two firſt, It is not, 
Fele, ſurprizing that ſo ſeductive a 


doctrine 


1. NNO DD N. 


Wo 


10 InTroDv cr 10 N. | 


doctrine was once imagined, but had; af- 
ter having long ſublided into deſerved 
neglect, it ſhould ever be countenanced by 
4 man of learning and ingenvuity *, and 
publickly re-adopted and taught in a very 
celebrated ſchool = was not en to 
e | 


Nee at babes pen een ene 


of the voluminous collections and compila- 
tions' of Oribaſus, which, though not in- 


triſle compared with what he had heaped 
up in compliance with the deſire of the 
great emperor Julian. There are alſo the 


who RO be to e 7 but added 


9 * Dr hn Adin, de e et cur. morb. 


# Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh. —It is true, the light 5 


in which this gentleman” s opinions are held in that 
aniverſity, does not reflect much honour upon them. 


VV 


conſiderable in point of bulk, is 2 mere | 


works of Ætiur, made up likewiſe of com- 
pilations, but with greater details con- 
cerning Surgery: Of Alexander Trallianus, 


FE 
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to the ordinary means of relief, methods 
invented by ignorance. and ſuperſtition v 
been to imitate an imitator, and copy a 
copyiſt 41 1 mean Galen and Oribaſius; 
With a few more, as Nanus, Adtuarius, &cc. 
Kcc. of much leſs celebrity, but-the-only 
ones, howeyer, in Europe, that in a rev - 
lution of near a thouſand years, like ſome 
ſickly flowers on a wide barren heath, 
catch the traveller's eye, and owe his no- 
| —— gt mee, of the woke 
be, Nu Bi SFr: aa 

This * aer of ee 
equally blaſted all the arts, we might rea- 
ſonably queſtion the exiſtence - f thoſe 
ages, were not the footſteps of time toa 
viſibly marked by the follies and extrava- 
gancies of men, during: this ablivion af 
their rational faculties. The voice of 
Monks only was heard in that awful long 
knight, and the Princes of Europe moſpen 


| T Le Clerc Hiſtoir. de la Medeo. 


ing 


| $8: INT NO DU CT TOI 
üg ibemſelots, at the command of that 


Voice, with their ⸗ſubjects and riches, to 


the banks of the Jordan an a6quitiritance 
withthe Arabie language, excited aidefire 
df a6quiridg ſome knowledge bf Eaſtern 
arth and (oiences; in ſuch as were not ſole- 
hebent upon reſcuing the holy land from 
the hands of its natural maſtets. By de- 
grees, >the writings" of che Arabs wete/ 

from this: intercourſe*;: tranforibed and 
brought to Dutope; wherb their thodicab = 
worles being greithycadmired; begaꝶ᷑ to: bo 

explained, commented, and afterwards 
univerſally read and taught for about three 
centuries,” Thoſe two large caſes, at your 
left, contain the authors of that nation; 
ſome of which, about fifteen may be, have 
been trunſlated into latin, and printed ; tho 
reſt,"to a ;reat number you ſeof remaining, 
for 4 reaſon Iwill mention in a moment, 
in their original dreſs, without any oY 
probability of changing it ſo-ſo0n/'' 14. 1 
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By the wedphionerbicherhaſrifatibn | 
mer with. a you, may-eafily ſuppoſe that-a | 
great altetation had:itakeno place in the 
minds of men ; if they were not; entightw 
encd,.they were deſirous: tobe: Jo-pathiem 
cagerneſs ip Jeqrging a language ſo diffen 
rent from their n the adairation ih 
expreſſed; foriboos, Whiah they thaught 
the bel exiſtings o the labpur they heſte 
ed upon: thoſe bogks,: rin ſimilar om 
ſitions, are ſo many ſig ns pf chat: diſpoſitiomm 
to aQtiyigy, not leſs: natural. pertiapayptor 
ſucceſſive, generations, aſter a long omi 
than to every; indiyidual. Fheſe promif-1 
ing appcarances, which were entirely 
ing to the; epidemic delirium that had 
invaded all the States» of: Europe, wert 
ſoon fortunately, reahſed by the aſſiſtanee: 
of other barbarians Conſtantindple N] ⸗a 


at that, time the great repoſitory of books, 


and the aſylum of men of learning di but: 
for that — reaſon, as little . | 
with our weſtern countries, as a man of 
&f letters 


| 


thiopghy a cataſtrophe ſitnilar to that of 


66 ir aesve rue, 


letters is in our days with à rough Soles 
beian z ſo that, whateyer advantages that 


city poſſeſſed over the reſt of the world, 
would, in all probability, have long re- 


mained confined te its inhabitants, Had not 


themſel ves maſlers of in the middle of the 
rah century. That event, fot ever me- 
moradle, for ever intereſting to the bumart 
ſpecies, was, in its happy conſequences, 
rendered univerſally beneficial; by the in- 

nen eee , en 


Conſtantinople, ſoon after ſpread: itſelf 


all over Europe. From the united labours 
af theſe illuſtrious exiles, Greek literature 


reafſumed its former rank, and acquired a 
degree of Yplendor, and an extent of eele- 
brity, far ſuperior to thoſe of its moſt 
flouriſhing times. Phyſicians bn then 


"% The capture of Mentz in 1462. Conftamino- 


a taken in 1453+ o 
to 


turn D οννοσ ts 


to petecire, what tbey had haves Alps ä 
before, via. that the Arabs, when Alexe 


fully appropriated to themnſelves the re- 
mains of its once famous library, and de- 
rived from that ſource, the greateſt ſhart bf 
their knowledge. This diſoovery gaining 
ground every day, the: pupils were, after 


adherents for maintaining their reputations 
neglected for their old maſters 3 $\whoſs 
writings,- now become the object of uni- 


verſal attention, were, with ſo much la- 


bour and zeal, examined, corredtied;tranſ» 


lated, illuſtrated, imitated; -and:publiſhed; 


fo many times, and in; ſo,many- different 
forms, that having not here ſufficient room 
for all MIO hv: we haue content · 


3 +04 einen 

1 Whoever ; is ; deſirous of knowing 7 particulars 
of this revolution, may conſult the works of Packfius 
Fernelius, Fabius Calvus, Mercurialis, Daretus, Hell- 
rius, Ballonius, „ Facotius, &e, 8 one of whom 
contributed to its ſucceſs. 
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16 
d Dorcſelves with giving to 4 choſen num 


ber che remaining part of this ſidde. 
A revolution founfaveurable to the te- 
putation of thenxrabs ſufficiently. accounts: - 
for ſd many of their volumes being left 
without tranflations,. and is, no doubt, the 
reaſon. of their great Avicenna's appearing: 


ſtiſlʒamong us, dim anſtile little calculated; 


torgiveam idea of the elegance and purity 
with which, abcording to ſome learned 
men in that language that ptince of 
Arabian phyſicians compoſed his, medical 

Works I will: not pretend to be greatly | 
concerned at: this, megligence;-as it is not 
my bfimqn that medicine ſuffers: from it 
any real / detriment but truth and juſtice 
require; notwithſtanding ſeveral weighty 
eharges are brought againſt them by a ju- 
dicious writer,“ that I ſhould mention 
our eſſential obligations to theſe authors, 
for. having, enriched. our Materia Medica 
with l remedies, the ER and neceſ⸗ 


44); 01 b 1001 140 
. * li lib. 
Sh Bag ivi, 1. p. 29. ty 


_ 
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Aty Haniel wwe: — 
mild purgatives unknown to the Greek:? 
or, at leaſt} overlodhed by ther, ; thought 

ſo freely produced byr their ſoil a otete in- 
troduced into prittiee by: the Arabs a and 
with reaſon, preferred in moſt caſes to: the 


| be the! reaſon of that _unphiloſophical A 

choice of ſeaſofis;rinſiſted upon by! Hippo+ 
crates; for their admidiſtration;!-aridi:of 
the caution he recommerided.in;(preſoribs 
ing their uſe; even when he judged-thern 
to be neceſſary. To them alſo are in- 
debted for pointing out many arbmatic 
ſubſtances, the virtues of which: was 
their uſe confihed to medicinal pur- 
poſes, would teſtore to languld conſtitu- 
tions the common tont af health, and re- 
call in old age ſome of the ſenſations : f 


draſtics; the violent effects of hi elk mj 


youth. But the profuſion of theſe drugs 


on our tadles prevents the effect of Wir 
nn * Le Clere. 
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ſalubrioa qualities, and makes them bring 
on the diſeaſe they were intended to re- 
move. Two ſuch claſſes of remedies 
would alone entitle the Arabs to our regard 
and gratitude ; but they ſeem to claim be · 
ſides the merit of having oecaſtoned the 
greateſt vevolutiòn that over pharmacy did, 
or very likely wül experience: I mean 
the application of chymiſtry to phylic, 
which, being not ſo much as hinted at by 
| Galen, Oribaſius,” nor the firſt Arabian 
phyſicians,” may, according to the opinion 
of a good judge, be ſaid to taks ius -ſoures 
from the age of Avicenna. 5 
The method of treating nn. 
pers, particularly the ſmall-pox, and 
courſe with them, I am at a loſs how to 
eall; whether an obligation, or a misfor- 
tune; fince the ſame channel brought the 
| Giſeaſe as well av the remedy, + and tho 


2 Le Clerc, 6 
* Mead de variol- et wordill. 


latter 


Saß, / Ming liste them, 
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. 
of the former. We might wb doube, 
have remained longer free From cht fpes = 
olcovfiplagor, . 


this world: but / 


we — 


_ their dgpurity; we muff, at keaſtz ubkübwe 


ledge that the mothedof treat ti v uri 


ceſsfully followed at prefenc in che natural 
ſmall-· por is, withovery:ifow' Ybviatidns, | 


preciſely: What che: Arbe trunſmitted to 
us.* Had we ever doftofightofotheir 
doQtine;; Sydenham would mophaverbeen 


| expoſed to theireſdnemenroHebremporaty 
prarctitioners, for diſcovering the caule of 


their want of ſucoeſs q hewould'nov have - 


wounded their pride, by proving ien ſelf 
cheir maſter: the weitings"of Mead an 
wr Freind on this ſubjee, good as they are, 


might have been vnnenſiny but «ſpe» 


S113 tu} * #36 is io yt: to} 291k - cially 
4 Mead's edition 05 Ws. 


+ Their correſpomdefbe, Lass or putg⸗ . 


ing at the end of the diſorder, is the part chiefy-alluded 


C3 8 to 


e bad zi 5 "bs 


75 only one, I believes which remains to be 


FI mhould attempt to expreſa my admira- 
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cially many, great many lives, — 
run to the end of their natural eourſe. 


- <4 This nn 


mentigned On this hand, is a collection 
of the / ſeveral writer, who by ſlow, be - 


cauſe diffitult, ſteps, have brought the 
curacy, that refleQts; honour bn mankind. 


tion of their patience and ingenuity, or 
my ꝛopinion of the importance of that 
| knowledge, whatever might happen to be 
the vurmth of my words, it couldinot ex- 
cced the ſenſe I: entertain of the uſeful · 
neſs of: the Science, or of the: merits. of 
its promoters. Guided, by this light, the 
wegen av. of: penetrating - 48 


8 75 57 815 
to in this place. "Ries Py is Feds ab [Cautious ie in 


this reſpect Ain Wal the ature of the ditkaſe:; 
maſt caſes, ſufficiently inelines that way: but the 
cold diet and regimen he preſcribed, no doubt, often 
| ſuperſeded the neceſſity of A een 4 

5 ils N. 91017 te, . 41% % bnd + deep 


. w, a "=, 
' ; 


IVO 2 
deep a3" "the dent 6f"4ks-diſkate' ey | 
requits: \ "lik 4 well-piloted ſhip; "his 
inſtrument glides over, or between, the. ; 
oft ebe Ade of the machine, 
without injuring their delicite' ſubſtance? 
and reſtores ſoundneſs and vigour, though x 
ſeemingly threatening deſtruction , TO 
prove its equal neceſſity in pbyſic; would 
be paying a bad edmpliment to you,, n- 
derſtandinig. Some practitionert, indeed; 
even among the \mbderns; have been 
himnſical enough to aſſert che contraty, 
but we muſt not be ſo uncivil as to ſup- 
poſe they were in earneſt; perhaps they 
had a mind to try how! far men of reputa- 
tion may appear to want: commonſenſe, 
without leſſening themſelves in the public 
opinion- The days of empirieiſm are 
now pretty well over, hope: it wWwas an 
unpromiſing, I could ſay, a melancholy 
doctrine, which, at the death of cry old 
Practitioner. made the art relapſe into 3 
new ſtate of infancy, for want of connec- 
tion between the obſervations of one man. 

Cy” and 


 eonneRton is theory: the theory of diſ- 
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and the. inexperience of 1andther, . They 


eaſes, -i6.4c0mpariſon.of the enn 
tions in illneſs and in health; the theory 
of the ſeveral functions in health, is an 


im pertinent romance without anatomy. 


From this ſuccin& manner of viewing this 


fundamental part of our art, vo may 
think yourſelf; obliged to ſacrifice: a good 


part of your time to the ſtudy of theſe 
authors: but, if I interpret 5 looks 
tightly. it has already cogcurred. 1d you. 


that whatever.is:codtained. in theſe books, 
| is, Aiſo conteined in 4 fu ant} that 


diſſection, under 4 good maſter is a better 
and-mere-expeditious method of infarma- | 
tion, than a peruſal. of all the ſyſtems that 


| ever Mere written. The names of thoſe 


whoſe reſtarches and la houts have been. req 


warded by diſcoveriet, will naturally be · 


your acquiſitions ; and when you are ſuf · 
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23 
vantage, copies to the original, the indy 
of one ſyſtem, ſuch, for example, as hat 
of Winfew, the completeſt Lam acquaint- 
ed with, will ſuperſede, the neceſſity of 
reading 6 n. of other. * on 

that ſubject. N 
Further 3 3 um- 
ber of chymical authors a it ĩs moderate in 


Irene nes 


* 


£ 


for this ſcience is, like the ſubjeQs which 
it comprehends,. infinite ; and many are 
its votaries. A phyſician ought to ander- 
ſtand chymiſtry, but he ſhould. not be a2 
chymiſt. Tho limits of human life, if not 


of the human. mind, preclude us from-any 


rational hope of. improving our knowledge | 
and judgment in medicine, a8 tuuch as we 
are capable, if we beſtow, at the ſame time, 
gres of perfection, a icience eompoſed of 
ene e and aumbetleſe . 
ments. 113115 221685 ie 
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duction of modern writers by which, de- 
l -C * nomina- 
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bominstion 1 underſtand- thoſe . authors, | 
who, ſince the literary revolution of the 
15th century, have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, either by giving ſome methodic 
| arrangement. to the diffuſe doctrines and 
vague obſervations of the ancients, / or by 
eſtabliſhing, on the maſs. of known facts, 
a ſyſtem of their ow]; that is, a new 
manger a secounting for the ſame ap- 
pearances. To theſe we mult add, à claſs 
of vriters, of views; leſs extenſive; I grant, 
| but, [perhaps more uſeful, more calculated 

for the real advancement of the Art; 1 
mean theſs who! have confined themſeldos | 
to the rational taſk of deſcribing atcurate- 
h what'diſeaſes particular circurſtarices 
Have enabled them ofteneſt to ſee; and of 
faithfully relating the order of the ſymp- 
| toms; © the” mode of trratment, and the F 
event; with ſuch remarks, as their gene- 
ral knowledge of nature bas ſuggeſted to- 
wards inveſtigating cauſes, aſcertaining the 
charaQer of the diſcaſe,” or er che 
* of cure. bn, bo 
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ITO But without" proceeding in "the- dos 
count of theſe. productions, many of wich 
deſerve your utmoſt attention; let us ſtop 
at the ling of ſeparation between the:ari> 
cients and the moderns, and caſt; a loo 
back upon the. former. With the leaſt 
recollection of chat has been advanced, 
viz. iſt, out imitations of the Arabs, 
previous to the revival of Greek litera - 
ture: 2dly, The Arabs" "blind adoption; of n 
the Greek doctrines: and, 3dly, Ther _—— 
ligious-like obſervance of the principles of 
Hippocrates, by the moſt conſiderable of 
the Greek and Latin authorsy we ſhall 
ealily perceive that, excepting, the few 
ſects, which under the names of Empiric, _ 
Methodic, &c. deviated from the general JI 
courſe, without any benefit to'the Art, or. 
even honour to reaſon, the writings of 
| Hippocrates are the fertile, ſource from 
which all ancient medical compoſitions 


have, more or leſs, directly ſprung : 80 | 
that 1 we might fay with t the famous Chan- 
| n 
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cellor;* © He that ſurveys with diligence 
fall the variety of books, thall every. 
te where find infinite repetitions of the 
«© ſame matter i for manner of delivery, 
«divers ; but for invention, tale and pre; 
#-occupate. Thus what, at firſt view, 
* ſeemed numerous, after. examination 


% takten, is found much abat . 
* · 1 J ) 1 | " p : . , . oy 
wie Tot; | ; ö J WIC Fo 


Preface th rranſlation of Bacon' $ ey on the 
Advancement of Science, 
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” the Wriinge o HtrnootxeHh 
Donn 11% 80> $6 bonnes Gesu WOO 
F the Librarian laſt aſſertion is nor en · 
tirely groundleſs; if ĩt is adtnittec that 
in the medical ſcale the greateſt Ap lis the 
firſt a, it will naturally follow; that whss 
ever is defirous of initiating” himſcif in | 
ancient medical learning; eanhot chufe 4 
| ſhorter method, thun by drinking at the 
fountain; and that a deſcription of it may 
both 4fliſt the traveller} and ſofter the 
chagrin of thoſe whom it does not fuit to 
make the journey, As * 1 18 
woccun of its frequency, become of u 
=_ Thy Nader will recolledt, that Apt ee 


apply this genealogy, farther than to the productions 
Which appeared befor the x5th _—_—— . 
diebe 
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blackeſt hns-i in literary productions, the 
author was anxious of preventing, by the 
reaſon he has given, ſo ſerious an impu · 
tation; or, if he muſt be criminal, of pal- 
luiating, at leaſt, the nature of his offence, 
The writing of { Hippocrates, as they 
now ſtand collected in the moſt- approved 
editions, conſiſt of xty-lix chapters, 
dooks. Sixteen of theſe +, are, nat men 
tioned by Galen: who, conſidering the 
time, hę lived in, and his partiality for that 
author, Was not; likely, to hays, omitted 
tem, had they chen exiſted. Erotianus, 
Who lived before Galen, admitted a ſtill 
leſs number as genvine f apd among thoſe, 
many were, even in his time, ſuſpected 
of being ſpuridus. Some were giren ig 
1 Tunis and ſo many other articles britstüümdolt in 


this chapter, ate borrowed from Mr. Le Clere, that 


the; expreſſion of vix en ng/tra voco is hardly a ſufficiens 
acknowledgment. The propriety of inſerting thoſe = 


articles here, will, it is hoped, apologiſe to the reader, 


25 for- my availing myſelf of a mode of aſſiſtance, in gene- 


al ſo I to my ideas of uſeful compoſition. 


his 
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his predeceſſors, his:grandafather-impari 
ticular; others to his2ſoris,” his-1ſowdine 
far from having any right ito complain bf 
thei deſtroying hand of time, ſeems, in 
this inſtance, indebted to its proliſie 
powers It will. not be expected I pre» 
ſume, much leſs: wiſhed, I dare fay;” that 


in chis place the different opinions and kx. 
guments of the learned in favour of. ob 
againſt, the legitimacy of ſuch or ſuch 


books, ſhould be related and diſguſſada 


after bringing upon the reader a great deal 


of trouble and difficulty; the queſtion 
might remain where! Gelen left it 1600 
years ago: but, in fact, this point ig n 


ways eſſential to our object, ſince by omit- 


ting to cenſure Hippocrates: for the: repe+ 

titions, which certainly-abound)i1n/out col: 
lection of his works, and leaving every 
man at liberty to aſcribe to his pen, of the 
different ſpecimens we ſhall produce, Lach | 


* as ſuit his manner of . no- 


# 
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bady can have a right to ſay; that for want 
of ſeparating the gold from the dreſs, che 
father of phyſic ſuffers in his reputation - 
Had ame of his writings been loſt, the 
caſe would have been different; but it is 
aniexuberance, not a deficiency; tliat cauſes 
our embaraſſment. The obſorvntion of Ga: 
len, that the Kings Attalus and Ptolemeus, 
being equally de ſirous of collecting valua · 
vile books, $'uſed te reward magnificently == 

whoever brought them che writiage of 
celebrated men, dctounte very natural 

for this exuberance; und ut other Iprious 
ackninthre of this ſort :? for as it is not 
improbable that, in the diſtribution; of 
theſe premiums, ſome attention Was paid 
to the ſiae of the manuſcripts, ĩt muſt have 
been a temptation for copyiſts to increaſe 
tte bulk bf | ſome; perhaps 0» ſuppoſe 
others, and, at beſt, to write in ſuch 4 
| e mille N Alerts ure | 
int qui non in Studlum, ſed in apparatum compoſits 


erabit, - Serve. os tranguill, nim. if, 24v1 th 09. 
 ybog oo hurry, 


| Of the Writings of Hrrrach AH 2g 
hurry, thats number of faults moſt datei © 
tably have crept into many. Another 

conjedure: might be offered on this ſob- 
ject, derived from the whimſical fancy; 


peculiar to thoſe days, of attributing o 


one perſon; in their mythology, the action 
of ſeveral of che fame name, Thus one 
| Jupiter, enjoying the etedit of having at · 
chicved the deeds of a dozen of his rela- 
tions, might not appear, after his death, 
unworthy of bis diſtinguiſhed rank in the 
ſkies 3 and the proweſs and explbite uf 
feven Hercules being ſuppoſed to be the 
work of one, might induce the monacch 
of the Gods to 2oknowlodge him for his 
ſon. In the ſame manner us ſeveral per- 
ſons of the name of Hippocrates, are 
known to have practiſed phyſic, both be - 
fore and after our author, it is not abſo- 

lutely impoſſible but his writings and re- 


putation may have received ſome aflifiance . 
from ſo favourable an opportunity. 
| * 
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to his works no methodic arrangement 
becauſe it is not in our power to know what 
order he placed them in himſelf; for that | 
reaſon, different editors (have. thought 
themielyes authorized to follow: their own 
choice: in that reſpect: butae may take 
notice of his frequently running from the 
ſubject he had at firſt undertaken to treat, 
tolexpatiate upon others, without en 
gard to connection: ; 
His ſtile is, in general, WY and 
difficult ; in ſeveral places, unintelligible : 
even: his countrymen eould not well make 
it out; and accordingly, . many: gtamma- 
tians, long before Erotianus, laboured to 
explain his obſolete words and expreſſions; 
From which citeumſtance, it is natural to 
infer, : with. M. Le Clerc, that, either the 
Greek language ſuffered in that ſhort inter: 
val a conſiderable revolution, or that. his 
manner gs originally obſcure. This laſt 
conjecture receives additional ſtrength 
from Ne Gf of determining preciſe- 
ly; 


Of He Writing of FS0ckAP#8! 34 
y, What didlect he wrote in. Ab u Hatte 
bf Cor, the Dotie Was Hits on! he Rein, 
however, t6 Have geherally uled Wit Tone; 
the terſoh of which prefeterice; fte Have | 
thbugltt ke be His regard tor Dembertrüs; 
dut Galen wit Habe it, at Urs Nile 16 f 
gbd deal Ktticf and telte us, k wis the 
opini6H"6f feverhl propte; tflat Ne Wfbte TH 
the old Attic dialeck. He prackiſed vet 
ly in Theflah and THratia, the moſt c 
fidera die towns of Which,” he mention if 
| bis'Epideitifts. The mortnefs of Hit rea 
fiderice in one plate, was probibly 6whig 
to the Thdlinefs of thofe towas; None "of 
which afforded, cohffAntly, ſuticlent bus 
fineſs for the maintenance of a phyſi- 
cian. This word, however, ſignified at 
that time, + moto entenſive profeſſion, 
than ir does at prefect.” © Thi chres 
branches of the medical art, now Tepa- 
rately exerciſed, | were then united under 
one head and one name, the meaning of » 
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which eyident)y informs: us, that ſurgery 
was che moſt ancient means of relief put 
in practice. It Was not before the time 
of Herophilus and EraGftratus, * that 2 di- 
viſion, nearly. .Gmilar. to ours, took place. 
Howe far this, divifion i is neceſſary, whether 
the art has received from it any real im- 
provement, . or mankind. any benefit, are 
queſtions, though net foreign to the 
general object of. theſe ſheets, at leaſt, of 
a nature which renders all diſcufßon un- 
neceſſary; as nothing is more unlikely 
than that ſo material an alteration ſhould | 
ever happen, in conſequence of the opi- 
nions or realonings of 197 one man. F: | 
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H Many years ago the zuthor had the pleaſure of 
hearing, at Paris, the celebrated Anthony Petir expreſs 
himſelf on this ſubj ect, with his uſual clearneſs and 
„ He had an undeniable right to 
extol, as be m a; the advantages of a re- union 3, 28 he 
practiſed phyfic and ſurgery with the greateſt jus 
ment, dexterity, and ſucceſs. Whoever has fre- 
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From the various ſubjests 10 whiell 
Hippocrates gave his attention and the 
general manner in which he both ptac- 
tiſed and wrote, the beſt method of con- 
ſidering his works, is that adopted by Le 
Clerc, under the reſpective heads of Phyſe, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. Of this laſt 
part, I have not made a ſeparate article, | 
becauſe; in the courſe of the two others, 5 
it will, be more naturally repreſented: 
Should any body think that; after the ſen- 
ſible account this gentleman has given of 
our founder's doctrines, there was no great! 
occaſion for this; I will anſwer ingenu⸗ 
ouſly, that if this reflection ſhould occur 
after reading both, I have nothing to ſay 
for my juſtification.: but that, if it atiſes 
only from an averſeneſs to peruſing new 
publications on the ſame ſobject, the two 


Gbepted the Nebel of this great 8 and rb 
cian, or is not a ſtranger to his ſocial and amlable qua- 
lifications, ill not be diſpleaſed at this token of re- 
memhranee. N 
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plans are not the ſame. The main object 
of his, as an hiſtorian, was to repreſent, in 
a general manner, the ſtate of phyſic, in 
| the tune bt Hippoerates; The main ob- 
ject of mine, is to enquire, , by entering 
into greater particulars, how far a ſtudy of 
his writings is uſeful at -preſent ; and, at 
the ſame time, by freeing them, in a great 
meaſure, from the unneceflary minuteneſs, 
frequent obſcurities, contradictory! paſ- 
ſages, endleſs repetitions, | and confuſed. 
manner with which their worth is ming- 
led and disfigured;; to ſpare to others a 
good part of the labour I once thought 
myſelf bound to undergo, His province 
was confined to facts; mine extends to 
opinions: in one word, to examine im- 
partially whether the cauſe is equal to the 
effect; or whether the facts deſerve the 


opinions they have - occaſioned, is the 


object of this attempt. The name of Mr. 
Le Clexc renders it unneceſſary to ſay, that 


- the hope of equalling his ſucceſs, is not ſo 


great as the wiſh. - 
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As I write for thoſe alone who are en- 
tering the medical carter, without the pre- 
ſumption that I can afford either anfirac- 
tion or amuſement to any other, jt may not 
be ſuperfluous to mention, that Hippocra- 
tes is commonly ſaid to have been the farſt 
who ſeparated the ſtudy of phyfic from 
that of philoſophy, and made it a diſtinct 
object. It is indeed 6bſervell by Celſus, 
that the ancient philoſophers wert more ar 
leſs phyſicians. At that time, the branches 
of ſcience ſhooting. not vet luxuriently, 
each of them might not engteſe for its 
cultivation, the whole power of the mind: 
or the impairment of health being a too 
frequent conſequence af a ſpeculative life, 
might, as is the opinion of Celſus, make 
the art of recoyering ĩt generally. à part of 
ſtudy: but how true ſoever it may be, 
that philoſophers were acquainted with 
phyſi, Hippocrates. cannot poſſibly have 
firſt eſtabliſhed this diſtinction z. fince he 
tells us himſelf, that, medicine was pre- 
| | 9 feſſedl 7 
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feſſedly cultivated before him; and fince its 
Fultivation neceſſarily implies ſome degree 
f of that Knowledge, the attainment of 
which, was called philoſophy, © This de- 
termination to praiſe him for whateyer he 
did or did not, might have been leſs glar- 
ing, if he had been commended for unit- 
ing, inſtead of ſeparating, two. ſubjects 
naturally connected; and, in this inſtance, 
it would have been but juſtice to have 
done it, ſingce he ſays ſomewhere, << thofe 
F106 ſciences ought to be Jointly cultivated, , for 
8 phyfieian who'is'a philoſopher, ts equal to a 
God This ſeems, therefore, like many 
i other materials of his ſtatue, the ſubſtance 
of which, we (Hall ſoon conſider, to have 
Ds once ice inconfiderately” faid, "nd buen 
He was born at Cos, according to 'the 
moſt generally received opinion, about 432 
_ ow" before our chriſtian æra, and died, 
very much advanced in years, at Lariſu in 
e where his Fwy was to be ſeen, 
in 
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in the time of his biographer, Soranus ®. 
A ſwarm of bees chancing, in their watts - 

dering flight, to ſettle, upon . that, ſpot, no Fo 
wonder cures were performed- with their 
honey: but it is, perhaps, wonderful that 
the modeſty of n Gn the ws of 
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FRACTURES.® 8 
W is to be TIE in the 
act of applying it, and after it is 
applied. In applying it, expedition' and 
the patient's caſe, are the two great ob- 
jects: when it is applied, it ought to look 
neat, and to fit the part. For that reaſon, 
bandages muſt neceſſarily have different 


* Beſides the chapters in which Hippocrates pro- 
ſeſſedly treats of the different operations of ſurgery, 
there are many places in his works deſcribing his man- 
ner of proceeding in caſes belonging to this head. 
From an attentive peruſal of the whole, ſuch extracts 
| have been made, as were thought either to deſerve par- 
_ ticular notice, on account of their worth, or likely 
| 8 5925 a Juſt idea of the ſtate of our art in his time, 


ſhapes . If they ſhould prove ipſufficiens 
for keeping the parts in a proper ſityatign, 
4 ſuture will do it. div; bost dine digd 
.  Truxations . When Fl is forced aut 
of its place, and when it is broken, exten - 
ſions ate neceſſary to make it recover its 

natural fituation and ſhape. The bands of 
two powerful men pulling different ways, 
may commonly prove ſufficient, but very 
often in practice, one makes uſe of ſtringe, 
or leather ſtraps, weights, pullics,, and 
various other machines, calculated for the 
purpoſe of acquiring a greater power, 
After the reduction of a luxated, or broken 
bone; the limb is to bo dreſſed with ce· 
5ates,, bolſters, and a ſwathe : ſplints are 


added}. in fractures. As to the cradle, 


which is offen employed to keep a broken 


= Tee of the principal ones are aſcia, fe 

num, ocults; rhombus, et dimidiatum ; taken from the 
different figures they were like,” Galen torments 
þinſelf to explain ſome parts of this chapter, which, 
perhaps, Are not Tape of an ee 855 


thigh 
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thigh in a proper ſituation, I am dubious 
whether to approve or condemn it: as 
both with and without it, a eaſe may be 
well and ill managed. But when it is 
employed, it ought to extend the | whole 
length” of the extremĩity, a partial one 
doing more harm than good. The beſt 
rule for judging of the proper degree of 
tightneſs in the drefling,. is to enquire” of 
the patient what ſenſation it produces? If 
he anſwers that he feels a gentle compreſ- 
ſion, eſpecially on the broken part, you 
may reſt ſatisfied” At the end of four and 
twenty hours, it ought to be rather more 
felt than leſs, with a ripderate and ſoft 
tumour of the adjacent parts: but on the 
third day, the ligature ſhould ' appear 
pretty looſe. Every third day, the ſtrings 
of the ſplints are to be gently tightened, 
in caſe , they. haye got looſe; otherwiſe, 
there is no occaſion: and if you do not 
apprehend an excoriation, nor hear any 
W. of an itching ſenſation, the 
| e 
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ſplints” may be ſuffered” to remain unre- 
moved beyond the 2oth day. Whenever 
the limb is inſpected, it ſhould be much 
fomented with warm water. During the 
ten firſt days of a fracture, the patient's 
diet muſt be thin and ſparing. Meat and 
wine are improper, and the bowels are to 
be kept in a ſoluble ſtate: generally ſpeak- 
ing, fractured ribs form a callus in ten 
days; bones of the fotevarm in thirty; 
the arm in forty ; and the thigh in fifty. 
But in this ſort of obſervations, one muſt 
always remember the varieties which the 
differences of conſtitution and age never 
fail to occaſion, Tis alſo to be remirked, 
that in a fracture of the thigh, the exten 
ſion ought to be particularly great: the 
muſcles being ſo ſtrong, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the effect of bandages, their con- 
traction is apt to ſhorten the limb. This 
is a deformity. fo. deplorable, that when 
there is reaſon to apprehend it, I would 
adviſe the patient to ſuffer the other thigh 
[333 * tg 
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and dreſſed with a cerate only, in which a 


to be broken alſo; in order to e dem 
both of one length. vt Si Bu 1 

Fractures. A fracture is a accom- | 
panied with an injury to the fleſhy parts, 
occaſioned by the pieces of the broken 
- bone; and the wound “ may be internal 
or external. The figns of an internal 
1 are pain and — with , 


5s FT FE & ® 


—* patts, when 5 the les G che 
finger it has diſappeared, As ſaon as this 
is ſuſpected, the limb muſt be unbound 


little tar is mixed. External wounds are 
| beſt treated by compreſſes dipped in wine, 
and covered with flannel. If the bones 
have made their way through the fleſh and 
ſkin, they require ſame; force and the af- 
Ae of? iron, inſtruments to be replaced, 


4 
* FAxog, ulcer, A word which he uſes to 7000 


both a wound and an ulcer, in the ſenſe we have af. 
fixed to them. Sometimes alſo he employs the more 
gatutal word 7pavun, to fignify a recent wound. 
Even 


4 
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Even ſometimes theſe means ars inſt(fici«i 
ent; in which caſe, it is neceſſary to cut 
off the prominent parts, unleſs you expect 
them to fall by exfoliation. When an a- 
cident of this kind happens to the atm 
to the thigh, liſe is in great danger mo 
deed the patient ſeldom recovets, on a- 
count of the wounds ich theſs g. 
bones inſſict. * 1 2753 90 gag 

After teplacing the bones which Have 
thus pierced through the fleſh, it is very 
advantageous to adminiſter. doſe of ſoft” _ 
hellehore; but this maſt be done the ſame. 
day of the reduction, not om any other. 
The patient ãs to be kept abſolutely wich- 
out food; allowing only a little Honey 
mixed wick water, to thoſe: of a bilious 
habit; water alone to the others And you". 
muſt perſevere in this diet for fourteen: 
days, when there 19 a N ny 
if there is none. 95 

When a laxation of the wah 3 
pens, the head of the bone always drops 


in 


i * OW | 


in; the arme-pit-; at eaſt, - I never have! 
found;it any where elſe. I will not poſi- 
tively . ſay that ĩt cannot be driven outward- 
ly, but I will deny the poſſibility. of its 
taking place in the ſuperior part, though 
many; phyſicians are of a different opinion. 
Some time ago, by maintaining this ſenti- 
ment, I incurred the diſpleaſure of theſe, 
gentlemen, and gave the public, an indif- 
ferent idea of my knowledge. It was with 
much difficulty that I broughe ſome to wi 
way of thinking. uind o! 2409971 16918 
There are many — of — 
this bone 3 which chiefly conſiſt in puſh- 


ig the head of it in its cavity, by means 


of a ſtick, having, at one, end, a round 
head on a ſlender neck. The ſhape of a 
peſtil is not an unfavourable one or you 
may lay the patient upon his back on the 
floor, and having fixed; a ſort of ball un- 
der your fodt, ſeat yourſelf oppoſite him: 
then taking the hand of the luxated arm 


between yours, and applying your foot to 
M 75 the 
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he head of the humerus, by degrees force! 
it back tits. place. Sometimes the liga? 
ments of this atticulatiom ate ſo relaxed, 
that, unable to teſiſt the contraction of the 
muſcles; a-luxation;bappens upon the leaſt· 
motion of the arm: which, in conſequence! 
of that very relaxatibna s alſo caſily re- 
duced.. Bandages, plaſters,:and friction, 
ought in this. caſe to bestried. It is alſo 
| uſeful to fill up the cavity of the: arm - pit | 
with ſoft woal, to faſten; if paſſible, the 
articulation: but if theſe means prove lit- 
tle beneficial, it becomes.neceſſary, to uſe a 
more powerful method, I mean burning 
the ſkin-: not, as is the common practice, 
in the anterior, poſterior, and ſuperior 
parts. of the 5 articulation, where, I; have 
ſaid, the head of the bone does not moe; 
but in the arm- pit, where it nn 


+ Nevpor, nerves: a word to which! be gives "the 
triple ſignification of tendons, ligaments, and nerves ; 
though, in ſome places, à nerve! ſerms - 
the word 20e. 
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lodges itſelf. This operation is perform - 
ed by pulling the lein down with the fin- 
gero, and tuning through it, in one or ſe- 
vetal places, an oblong thin iron made 
white-hot for that purpoſe. This muſt 
be done quickly; and great care ought to 
bs taken not to hurt the glands ſituated in 
that part, nor any thing but the- ſkin, 
Afterwards, when the vlcers: are almoſt 
heated; the arm ought to be bound to the 
fide for à long while; This articulation 
is remarkable for being eſſontially different 
in men, from what it is in lk ether 
ne 
The luxation of the wriſt is zuterier, or 
exterior: the firſt is the moſt common. 
Nothing is eafter. than the diagnoſtic for 
if the luxation is interior, the fingers can- 
not bend; and if i it is exterior, they cannot 
extend themſelves. | 
I be head of the femur may be "I out 
of. the deep cavity of the hip into four 
different places, viz. internally, externally, 
80 
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backwardb, and fot warde: Thefirivitehe 


moſt frequent next to that the f{eon@/; 
a luxation 15 ales two others very | feldoin 
thippegsco e ib id hi 199 bag 
- — the bones of the leg 5s 
accompanied with a wound, and a ſwWelling 
of its articulation with the footy ohe muſt 
not attempt a reduction 1 for ſhoul# the 
bones remain in the place one had ſoreed 
them into, gangrene, .convublions, and 


patient has ſeldom outlived the ſeventh 
day; whereas life is commonly preſerved 
by contenting oneſelf with keeping the 
limb in an eaſy horisontal poßcion, and 


carefully avoiding to move it Compreſſes 
dipt in wine, made modetately warm (for 


cold in theſe caſes brings on donvulfion}, - _ 


cerates, in which « little tat is inetd, or 


and 


death, would ſoon follow that raſh” opera- 
tion: whenever it has been performed, ide 


the leaves of beets or colt's foot, gently 
boiled in red aſtringent wine, are proper 
ſubſtances for dreſing both the luated 
20110 E 
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and wounded parts. What I ſay here of 
the leg, may alſo. be ' underſtood of the fe- 
mur with the knee, of the cubitus with the 
hand, &c. with this difference only, that 
2 replacement of this ſort in the upper ex- 
tremities, e Jooner worte if irene 
tains itſelf. % aobeioonme #3t tn 
lt is proper endes this place that, 
although the word luxation implies a poſi- 
tive diſplacement, ſtill it admits of diffe- 
rent degrees: ſor is one eaſe the bone may 
bo farther from its natual ſeat, than in 
another. The uſe: of this remark conſiſts 
in a fact which it is important to know, 
vig. that the leſs a hone is removed from 


its place, the eaſier is the repolitioni; dand, 


in caſe of an impoſſibility of reduction, the 
leſs ſerious are the conſequences. How] , 
ever, when, a repoſition ĩs incomplete, the 
adjacent parts, in con ſe of time, get thin 
and emaciated j eſpecially on the ſide of 
the limb oppoſite to that where the bone 
is removed, I will conclude theſe obſer- 
vations 


f wx 
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vations by one which, admits: of: no-exceps» _ 
n. Whenever lit is right to replace a 
diſlocated bone, the ſooner, it is done the 
better for by reducing it before a ſwell· 
ing takes place, the operation is eaſier to the 
ſurgeon, and leſs painful to the patient. 
In the! mortification which ſometimes 
ſupetvenes to luxatidus and fractures, one 
muſt mot take off the gangrenous part be- 
fore nature has effected a ſeparation : for 
without that prudent delay, ſome; of the 
ſound parts might be cut off in the opera- 
tion; and the pain puld be ſo acute, as to 
throw the patient in danger of his life. 
Many a man has thus fallen a lacriſce to 
the raſhneſs of his. ſurgeon. 10 $14 * 
E M AN B 
This account of Hippocrates' cke 
ledge in the preceding ſubjects, will, it. is 
preſumed, without being much comment» 
ed upon, enable the ſtudent to perceive the 
points in which modern practice agrees 
E 2 with, 


( 
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with, or differs from, the practice of two 
thouſand: years ago. He will admire the 
long ſtrides of our Art, at a time which we 
have been accuſtomed to call its infancy. 
From that very circumſtance, and the 
mention of cotemporary practitioners, 
ſome of which are allowed to have been 
not deſpicable, he will, perhaps, find him- 


ce inclined to queſtion the exactitude of 


| the date commonly aſcribed to the birth 
of Phyſic. But whatever his ſentiments on 
that matter may be, it will become him 
to obſerve, that if Hippocrates had been 
acquainted with our method of amputa- 
tion, he would not have remained, as for 
want of it he was obliged to do, a ſpecta- 
tor of the death of his patients in compli- 
cated fractures. He will, at the ſame 
time, have occaſion to lament the tardi- 
neſs of genius in ſome of the ſimpleſt in- 
ventions, when be recollects that, not- 
withſtanding the progreſs of anatomy, it 
was not before laſt century, that a method 
„ of 
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of ſtopping the blood, during the opera» 
tion, was thought of“. The hemorrhages 
attending amputations before this inven · 
tion, made the ancients, with great reaſon, 
afraid of attempting them: and no wond 
Celſus thought them attended with th 
greateſt danger. But as ſoon as a French 
ſurgeon had taught the way of compreſſing 
the arteries; that operation, inſtead of 
being the moſt dangerous, became one of 
the ſafeſt of ſurgery: and the loſs of a 
limb in the moſt complicated fractures, if 
immediately ſubmitted to, __ provented 
the loſs of life. 

Though in the opinion of a deſervedly 
celebrated practitioner +, much leſs al- 
% teration has taken place in the reduction 
of fractures and luxations, ſince the 
* times of Hippocrates, Galen, and Cel 


* See Van Swieten, vol. 1. p. 814. where the im- 
Oe of Merelbs method into Petit's n 


ſus, 
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© ſus, than an inquirer * expect, or 
the ſubject i is capable of; ſtill we will 
beg his leave for applying to this particu- 
lar branch, a general obſervation of his: 
Reduction of the number of inſtruments 
e to be uſed in an operation, and an ex- 
* treme ſimplicity and plainneſs in thoſe 
Which may be required, are a part of the 
merit of modern ſurgery.” 1 I will not 
in this place make any farther extracts 
from his excellent book, becauſe a ſtudy of 
the whole is eſſentially neceſſary. There- 
fore, referring to the Remarks 'on Frac- 
tures, &c. as to the beſt criterion for judg- 
ing, not only of the doctrine which has 
been expoſed, but alſo of modern practice, 
J will confine myſelf to a few words on 
what Hippocrates has ſaid concerning 
mortifications 059977 110 12, 
He poſitively enjoins, not to perform 
amputation in caſes attended with gan- 
grene, before nature has effected a ſepara- | 


t Vol 1. p. 165. 5 8 
| * tion 
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tion of the dead © parts' from the ſound 
ones. Many fruitleſs attempts of reliev- 
ing ſooner, by purſuing à different plan, 
have ſufficiently confirmed that he was in 
the right. 80 far he claims the merit of 
having laid down 'a rule, the invariable 
truth of which, has required much time 
and fad experience to be ſatisfactorily aſ- 
certained. But to thoſe who, in tlie hiſ- 
tory of facts, think ĩt not unintereſting to 
have ſome cauſes” aſſigned; it will appear 
neither” ſuperfluous, nor detractory, to 
mention, that he was a perfect ſtranget to 
the reaſon of the juſtneſs of his maxim. 
He thought the pain overcame nature if 
the patient ſunk, after undergoing an ope- 
ration, in which ſome of the ſound muſcles 
were comprehended ; and being not aware 
that mortification quickly creeps under- 
neath before its ſigns appear at the ſurface, 
did not ſuſpect the unavailing buſineſs of 
lopping off branches, whilſt the root is 
remaining.” Had he followed i in deliver- 
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| . 
ing this precapt his favourite ſententious 
manner, and inſerted it in the form of an 
aphoriſm, commentators would not have 


failed to have aſcribed; for his motive, the 
prevailing theory of the age they lived in; 
and thus his wiſdam, would for ever have 
kept pace with our improvements ; but by, 
attempting to account for what he did not. 
_ underſtand, he has added an inſtance, to. - 
the many proofs we have already, of won- 
derful things, whether moral ' or natural, 
finking a great deal in our opinion, as ſoon 
as the reaſon.is known. 
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0 3 ho wine, „ ought to be 
N applied to wounds, except to thoſe. 
which affect the articulation : for, in ge- 
neral, dryneſs is conducive to health, bu- 
midity to diſeaſe, Hence ſummer is more 
favourable than winter to their treatment, 


and the equinoctial times ſtill more ſo chan 


ſummer. Reſt is in theſe caſes eſſentially 


beneficial, It is an advantageous circum- 
ſtance when a wound, except in the abdo-. 


men , is attended with the loſs of ſome 
blood: fot by that means, the wound it- 
ſelf, and the furroundiog parts are len 


For this Aas probeding ep 


reaſon aligned, 
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liable to great inflammations. However a 
degree of inflammation, ſufficient to pro- 
duce ſpecdy ſuppuration, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: without it, the wounded and 
contuſed muſcles turn into ſanies, and fun- 
goſities ariſe, Even in old ulcers, this 
effuſion of blood is of ſervice. © © © 
Recent wounds ſtand in need of agglu- 
tination, not of emollient remedies. Theſe 
ought to be reſerved for old ulcers, the” 
ſurroundi ing parts of w which: are ſwollen and 
| Hard, © In theſe caſes, it is proper to ap- 
| ply cataplaſins 3 and they mould be made 
very large. Before their application. the 
ulcers ought to be well abſterged with a' 
| ſponge and dry linen. It an eryſipelas ſu- 
| pervenes, the patient muſt" be purged: to 
prevent it, the leaves of ub + pounded, | 
and mixe&with linfeeds, are efficacious. 
If the wound is in « pod ſtate, but the 
adjacent parts inflitned; a cataplaſm, com- 
poſed of the flower of Jentils, boiled in 


f mY folia uſed at preſent by dyers only: © 
wine, 
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wine, will be found ſerviceable: but if 
you want to cloſe and heal, you muſt em- 
ploy the leaves of the black-berry buſh, 
naſturtium, park leaves, or allum, macerated 
in wine or vinegar. _ . 
For the wounds of the bed and ears, 
whether recent or old, uhripe grapes, 
myrrh and honey, with a ſmall proportion 
of nitre, and a ſtill ſmaller one of he of 
braſs, boiled together in wine, during three 
days at leaſt, make a good compoſition; | 
There are many other remedies remarkably 
uſeful, when an acrid. corroſive humour 
ſpreads (itſelf -in ulcers; ſuch as black 
hellebore, dried root of arum, frankin- 
cenſe, ſaffron, burnt allum and nitre, the 
green bark of the fig tree, &c. Others 
have the power of preventing recent dry 
wounds from ſuppurating: theſe are tre- 
foil boiled in avhite vinegar, the dregs of 
oil of olive, pounded lead, and, tar water. 
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r Wounrs in the HEAD. 


' HE ſatures of WR 01 which are 
many, and different in number, as 


well as fituation, in different perſons, 


cteate much difficulty and a great many 
miſtakes in our judgments, concerning the 


| Kate of the cranium: for they often re · 
. ſemble the impreſſion of arrows, and both 


are frequently miſtaken for fiſſures 8. 


Theſe: are ſometimes eaſily diſcovered, as 


when they are large, and upon, or very 
near, tho - wounded place, But ſometimes 


Prom the track of a fracture, or fiſſure, the pe- 


rieranium is always found looſe and detached; where- 


as, to the arterial ſulcus, and to the uninjured ſuture, 


it is always adherent. Mr. Pott, vol, 1. p. 171. 


alfa 


Of mund in the Head: 68 
alſo they are ſo capillary, and ſo diſtant 


from the ſeat of the wound, that they fruſ- 


trate our utmoſt endeavours and attention. 
The depth and extent of a-contuſion,- is 


another arduous matter to determine by . 
fight. The condition of the hair near the 


wound muſt be diligently inſpected if a 
part of it is cut off by the weapon, and 
ſome driven into the fleſh, there is teaſon 
to apprehend that the bone is bare. Should 


this be the caſe, which either the eye or £4 1 


Neal will aſcertain, one may depend . fore 
on the bone being injured . In enlatging. g. ,4 ＋ 
the wound for the ſake of a better inſpee - r 


tion, great care muſt be taken not to make 
any ſcion on * h nor e- _ 


+ It is uncertain whether e 
he meant a detachment of the pericranium, or not. 
If he did, a fign of that importance, though not 
reckoned a conſtant proof of a fracture, ought ta have 
been longer dwelt upon: if be did not, there is, Rill 
en in his remark, | 
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temporal artery; I for convulfions en tlie 
oppoſite ſide would be the immediate con: 
ſequence. After the ſection, fill up the 
wound with linen, and apply over it a ca- 
taplaſm made of very fine heat flour, 
boiled in vigegar till it is. very thick and 
glutinous. Examine the Wound the next 
day; and if you ſuſpect a ſiſſure, without 
| beipg able to diſcover it, a black liquor 
maß with advantage be ſpread over the 
naked part of the bone : for if on the fol» 
. lowing day, when all the liquor is abſorb- 
ed, you ſhould perceive a black line, the 
. caſe: is made evident. This line is then 
to be ſeraped, hut if the blackneſs does not 
diſappear under the ſcalper, there is no 
doubt but the fiſſure penetrates the whole 
ſübſtance. Thus circumſtanced, ſhould it 
be thought proper to trepan, the operation 
mat, not he. Bb, off longer than three days, 


"4 bred, vein: a i word like eſſe 1 among us, erprel 
ſive of both arteries and veins : ap7npio, or full of air, 


de the wind · pipe alone. 
eſpecially 
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performed with a ſmal l terebra $ temem- 
bering at the ſame time, that in young 


people the cranium is thinner than in old 


ones. The terebra during the operation, 


in cold water, for fear of communicating 


any heat to the bone : nor is the perfora- 
tion to penetrate: entirely the cranium, leſt 


the dura mater ſhould receive ſome injury, 


either from the inſtrumeiit, or from a long 
expoſure to the air. To avoid this laſt 
inconvenience, by which it is often putre- 
fied and deſtroyed, the piece of bone with» 
in the terebra ſhould be ſuffered to remain 
till it comes off of itſelf. The manage 


is to be frequently taken out and immerſed 


1 


ment of the wound requires afterwards a 


. * * 
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„The advantage of a large circle is great, the in 
convenience imaginary, Mr. Pott, v. 1. p. 156. note. 
+ What difference there can be in expoſing the 


membrane to the air, at one time or at another, is not 
eaſy to conceive, As to'the real danger of this expo- 


ſure, it is not e by che moderus to be ſo great as. 


the 
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In large fractures there is little danger, 
provided the dura mater is not offended; 
there is then no neceſſity for the operation, 


nor muſt one attempt to take out the 


broken pieces till they give way them- 
ſelves.” As to elevating any depreſſed 
places, that may be done when ſome of 
the tooſe pieces have come off; When 
the patient is to die, a fever ariſes, in win» 
ter, before the 14th: day; in ſummer, 
about the 7th : the wound loſes ĩts inflam · 
ed colour, looks yellow, ſometimes pale, 
is covered with a glutinous and falt ſanias; 
the bone itſelf hlackens, but turns white 
again towards the conclufion 5 puſtules 


appear in the tongue, a palſy frequently 


takes place on the fide oppoſite to the 
wound: delirium and death cnſue. . _ * 


the ancients believed it.—Mr. Pott ſays, bs this i is a 
point concerning which the beſt praRtitioners have 
differed, and concerning which, we ſill ſtand | ip need 
of information.” Vol. EI — 
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3 of | bile," or of Seen 
| matter, ta the veins of the anus, 
inflame the blood which thoſe veins con- 
tain. The veins themſelves being inflam- 
ed, attract the blood of the others near 
them; and being filled with it, raiſe and 
ſwell the internal parts of the rectum. 
The little heads of the veins are then con- 
e ; 7 and 7 from the preſſure | 


* 
1 0 - : 6 
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2 The. nature of cheſe prominent knobs has been 
long a matter of diſpute: ſome thinking them a vari- 
coſe ſwelling of. the veins, others a real effuſion of 
blood. in the cellular membrane. This ſecond opinion 
is maintained by the illuſtrious profeſſor Cullen, and 
F render. 


66 Of the Piles. 
of the feces, partly from their own ful · 


neſs, are liable to break and emit blood, 


particularly at the time of dejections. 
There are different methods of curing 
this complaint; every one of which con- 
ſiſts in deſtroying the tumefied parts of 
the veins. This may be done by fire; 
for that purpoſe, ſeven or eight little iron 
rods ſhould be heated at once to a degree 
of whiteneſs; the reaſon of employing ſo 
Og: 16, er after mann | 


e wel probable 29 his manner of ſup- 
potting it. He thinks (according to the notes taken 
at his lectures, by a friend of mne) 1ſt; The veins of 
thoſe parts at too ſmall to produce ſuch tumours by 

their dilatation ; 2dly. If the. tumours were varicoſe, 
they would be ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the 6 - 
ger; on the * e they are hard, and diſappear 
not when preſſed. gdly. On diſſection, the veing 
ſeem not to be dilated, but ſome diſtin cells appear 
loaded with blood. With the reſpect due to his au- 
thority, diſſection ſeems to be the only means of de- 
eiding this queſtion ; but opportunities have not as yet 
been ſufficiently frequent, or rather ſufficiently at- 
tended to, for the 8 of all doubts. | 


ones 


Of the ' Piles, 67 
one; the patient may not be obliged to 
wait till the ſame is heated again; every 
knob is then to be burnt with theſe rods. 
Should they happen to be ſituated high in 
the inteſtine, it would then be proper to 


dilate it with a convenient inſtrument *, 


and afterwards to introduce one of the 
rods near enough the prominent places to 
deſtroy them without touching them. 
After the operation, the parts are to be 
dreſſed, during ix days, with the ſeeds of 


kentils. and orobus, finely pounded and boiled. 
The ſeventh day, with ſponge and honey | 
ſpread over ſome lien. 47 
The knobs may alſo be deſtroyed by 
prefling and turning them between the 
fingers. Galls macerated in aftringent 
wine are afterwards applied ; or they maybe 
at once cut off, and the parts dreſſed with 
burnt flower of braſt, ſpread on an oiled 
cloth. But the ſurgeon ſhould be cau- 
tioned not to be much ſurprized, if this 
* den £ 
F2 operation 


7 


es Of the Pile | 


operation "ſhould not be attended with any 
loſs of blood; for an inciſion in this place, 
as in the articulations of the hand or 
thigh, cauſes no effuſion of blood, unleſs 
ſome of the hollow veins, ſituated near 
them, are offended . , 31-2 
For the weaker ſex, one may mating 
oneſelf to the n of n 
remedies, T inch 1 


7 


7 For this production, _ 5k * ow (which 
I will either ſuppreſs, or greatly ſhorten, as exceeding 
thoſe of Homer's fleepy moments) Hippocrates may be 
acquitted, by ſuppoſing the whole ſpurious : bot what 
is to be ſaid Wenn g WAY 
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1 1 eſp Fis TULA ALS 15 
H E frequent SEE of wither rid- 
ing, or rowing, occaſions a contu- 

fion of the ſoft parts ſurrounding; the anus, 

which, producing an accumulation of 

blood, is the origin of the fiſtula. If a 

tubercle appears it ſhould be opened before 

matter is formed, that the inteſtine may 
not be injuged by its coming to ſuppura- 
tion. But if there is already a fiſtula, the 
depth of it is to be aſcertained, by probing 

it with a ſtem of gatlick. The ptimæ via 
muſt be cleanſed, and afterwards the fol- 
lowing method purſued: twiſt round a bit 
of ſtrong linen, ſome horſe- hair, that it 
may not decay; and by means of a pew- 
F 3 ter 


70 Of the Fiſtula in Ano. 


ter needle f, thruſt it into the fiſtula ; at 
the ſame time, put the ſecond finger of 
the left hand into the anus, and when it 
has reached the head of the needle, which 
ought to be for that purpoſe a little bent 
that way, lay hold of one end of the linen, 
and draw the needle down the other. The, 
remaining part of the treatment, conſiſts 
in tying the two ends of the ſtring cloſe to 
the anus, and in tightening the knot every 
day till the fiſtula is entirely deſtroyed. 
Afterwards, a good deal of burnt verdegris, 
'mixed-with very ſmall bits of ' ſponge, is 
to be thrown up by means of the needle. 
This drefling is to be repeated every day, 


taking care to walh the parts well ever 


time after the injection. A ſpunge cover- 
ed with honey ovght to be introduced, in 
order to prevent a coalition” of the parts 
before they are entirely. ſound. If this 
method ſhould prove inſufficient, it is ad- 
viſcable to make uſe of the knife. | 


* 
1 


t. Man, ſpecillum, commonly a probe, 
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Of the EM EY EM A. 
7 HEN matter is fotmed in FA 
breaſt, ſometimes it occaſions a 
tumour externally, which at once points 


out the propereſt place for the operation : 
but if the ſurgeon is not aſſiſted by this 
circumſtance; he muſt, in order to aſcer- 
tain in which ſide the mattet lies, ſhake 


the patient by the ſhoulder ®, and liſten 
attentively to the fluctuation. This me- 


In one of the deſcriptions he gives of this opera- N 


tion, (for there are ſeveral) previous to ſhaking the 


ſhoulder, he pulled out the patient's tongue, and pour- 


ed in, I believe he meant in the wind-pipe, an acrid 
mixture, with a view of looſening the pus. Vid. 


ſect. v. de morb. lib. ii. p. 34.—Foefius + aw the 


only one referred to in this book, 


F 4 2 thod 


72 Of the Empyema. 
thod will, in general, anſwer his purpoſe. 


However, the liquor may be ſo thick as to 


fluctuate but obſcurely; in which caſe, 
the following contrivance is to be put in 
practice T. Dip a linen cloth in water 
coloured with ſome red earth, wrap up all 
the breaſt with this cloth, and obſerve the 
part that firſt grows dry ; that. part is the 
place which contains the matter. It ĩs to 
be wiſhed it may be in the left cavity, as 


the operation is attended with leſs danger 


* 


in that fide than i in, the right: for in the 


ſame proportion that the parts of the right 


» fide are ſtronger than thoſe of the left, 


their qiſeaſes are alſo more violent. The 


place being fixed upon, ficit make an in- 


ciſion þ in the ſkin, between the ribs, as 


near the diaphragm as the caſe allows, 


taking great care not to hurt it; then with 


a guarded inſtrument, the naked part of 
which ought to be ſorpething leſs than an 


* * * 


+ De Morb. lib. iii. 
Xx This ne was alſo en! by burning. 


inch 
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inch long, penetrate into the breaſt: when 
the pus is let out, dreſs with a tent, which, 

once a day, you will pull out, in order to 
draw more matter. At the end of ten 
days, all the matter being exhauſted, ſome 
warm wine and oil muſt be let in by means 
of a little tube; that the lungs, which have 
been accuſtomed to the preſſure of a li- 
quid, may not too ſuddenly get dry. This 
liquor, if injected in the morning, muſt : 
be drawn in the evening, or drawn i in the 
morning, if injected in, the evening. When 
the pus is thin like water, or feels glutinous 


to the finger, and is conſiderable in quan- 


tity, a little pewter canula is to be intro- 


duced till the matter is entirely drained. 


Whiteneſs and mildneſs in the pus, with 
conſiſtence in the blood, are fayourable 
ſigns: but if, on the firſt day, it looks 
like the yellow part of an egg, or flows 
thick on the ſecond, with a pale green 
hue, and a ſtrong ſmell, as ſoon as it us 
let out, the patient es, 
CHAP. 


2 the Berradtion of 1 the Dead kau. 


1 the —f. preſents itſelf reh h, 
without having either of i its hands out 
of the uterus, there is reaſon to think it 
alive ; and i in that caſe, the patient being 
laid down upon a ſheet, let four ſtrong 
women lay hold each of a hand or foot, and 
ſhake her violently ten times : this is to | 
be repeated again, in order to make the 
fetus change its unnatural ſituation. But 
if in this tranſverſal poſition a hand comes 
out, which is a ſign of the fœtus being 
dead, that hand is to be pulled out as 
much as poſlible ; ; and having covered two 
of your fingers with the dried ſkin of A 


ſkate, to prevent their flipping, ſtrip the 
Bs head 
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head of the humerus of its muſcles, and 
cut off the arm in its articulation. The 
head of the foetus is then to be pulled out 
all at once, if poſſible; or if not, to be 
cut in different parts. Afterwards, by 
running a ſcalpel between the ribs, or in 
"the neck, a good deal of air will diſengage - 
itſelf, occaſion the fœtus to ſubſide, and 
render: ite en * 29 


5 


= For: a ee of another method pe ag 
ſee Sed. v. p. 18g, I have preferred this as better, 
though leſs minute, than the other; and have chiefly 

taken it from the end of Seat, vi. pe 193. 
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the conſequence of illneſs, ſome- 
times alſo is the cure of it in adults. In 
the upper part of the vertebtæ, above their 
union with the diaphragm, it is commonly 
incurable : but under it, varicous veins m 
the thigh, legs, and groins, or a long-con- 
tinued looſeneſs of the bowels, have not 
unfrequently ſtraightened the intorſion. 
Tt happens alſo that in this ſort of gibbo- 
fities the kidneys and bladder become 
diſeaſed, or abſceſſes, inclined to ſuppu- 
ration, and- of a lingering nature, form 
themſelves in. the hollows of the ſides 
without leſſening the deformity, Perſons 


r afflicted 


Of dhe Career EUR R 
afflicted with this kind of curvature, are 
more ſubject to an emaciation of the lawet 
extremities, than thoſe! wWhoſt hump is; 
higher. Their beard and other Highs of 
virility, appear alſo later; and they are! 
more liable to ſterility : in both caſes, in- 
ternal ſuppurations frequently take place . 
though ſome aro ſcen, eſpecially thoſe of u 
corpulent habit, to attain a great age with, 
out any particular complaint. Some phy- 
ficians are not afraid of unn; 


* O101 & ay Exot nn To owpe, 3 bent 
ToyTO0Ig1y ETA TIXþY u Tus. rege TEprouerhs, xe role, 
"S112 When a curvature of the ſpine takes place o 
the age of maturity, i it evidently proves- the - criſis of 1 the 
diſorder, which the patient may happen to bout at. that, 
tine; ſect. vi. p. 77+ I won't ſay that this is the paſ- 
ſage which Dr. Cameron alluded to, in {peaking tg. 
Mr. Pott, and which gave him a deſire of trying 
cauſtics in the palſy of the lower extremities ; (/ 
vol. iii. p. 370) becauſe there is ſome difference be · 
tween a curvature, and an abſceſs ; alſo between men- 
tioning one particular diſeaſe, and including them all: 
but having, I ſuppoſe, overlooked the true one, J 
have noted this on account of ſome ſimilarity, 


in 


. 


in all.caſes, by means of the /adder F. I 
allow that in ſome inſtances, as when a 
palſy is produced by a ſudden contuſion of 
the ſpine, it may prove beneficial, or at 
leaſt is the only proper thing to be tried: 
but, upon the whole, it ought to be re- 
membered, that in every liberal art, in 
phyſic eſpecially, ' it is unbecoming, as 
well as impolitic, to raiſe the public ex- 
pectation by the exhibition of a great ap- 
paratus, and * all to ha working ſatis-- 
. 


— | Nen tin 01 th 


I This JOE conſiſted in ng the patlent to 
' a ladder, and letting it down from a great height, | 
having previouſly faſtened the end of the cord to 
ſomething immoveable. The intention was, by de- 
termining the violence of the coneuffion to the intort- 
edpart, to force it Hüte. = 
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HE Agde is able: to be nel 
or deſtroyed by ſpecks of different 
colours: thoſe of a blue oaſt come on of 
themſelves, and prove incurable: «thoſe 
of a ſea · green form themſelves: by .flow 
degrees, and often attack both eyes, one 
after the other. The progreſs of theſe 
laſt may be ſtopt by early treatubont; 
which: conſiſts in purging the head, and 
burning the veins. As to the ſpots which 
are of a middle caſt, between ſea-water 
colour and blue; when they happen toa 
child, they commonly ne in courſe 
of time. 
In theſe complaints bleeding is of no 


oe. nor 1 it avail much to try any 
method 


= 1 * 


ey 
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Bo Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes 
method whilſt the body is growing : but 


| afterwards ſcraping the eye-lids, or burn- 
ing them inwardly, with an iron, heated 
under the degree of whiteneſs ; alſo burn- 


ing the veins of the back, and penetrating 


as deep a8 the bone; or burning with a 
ſpunge dipt into ſome oil, without reach- 


ing quite ſo far; ate ſerviceable methods. 

When zhe. fight.-is. impaired. without any 
external marks, the method of cure con- 
fiſts in making an inciſion on the ſinciput: 
then, removing the ſkin from the bone, 
let out ſome water by. wounding. the bone 
itſelf. Eyacuations from the head and 
bowels are proper in thoſe inflammations 
of the oped. which ſpread n, mid in 
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Mention of vera! other oha ond 
Remarks. 


— 18 


Have in the foregoing chapters given 
an account of the moſt con/iderable 
parts of Hippocrates's ſurgery, if by that 
word one is to underſtand the uſefulneſs of 
the operations, and, the accuracy of their 
deſcriptions : but if either the ſurgeon”: 8 
boldneſs, not to make uſe of a harſher 
name, or the patient's. danger, can | can give A 
claim. to. ſuch a title, what remains to be 
mentioned, not unlike the latter end of 

the preceding chapter, i is certain] y the W 
conſiderable part. | 
When a diſeaſe of the liver, which from 
the pain it was accompanied with ſeems 
to have been inflammatory, did not yield 
G to 


| 
l 


82 Mention of ſeveral other Operations 


to common methods of treatment, but on 


the contrary, occaſioned a ſwelling and 
prominence in that wi/eus; he adviſes 
burning it in eight places, by means of 


wooden ſpindles dipt in boiling oil, or of 


a ſort of muſhroom, which being ſet 'on 
fire, he directs to be applied on the parts 


till it is conſumed, and to be renewed as 
often as it may be thought neceffary. "The 
' diſorders of the ſpleen he treated in the 


ſame manner, except that the number of 


ag eſchars amounted to ten. WF 


In'a complaint, which he calls the diſ- 


85 order of the hollow veins *, derived, in his 

opinion, from a morbid ſtate of the kid- 
neys, but which in reality was a rheuma- 

= fever ; after having increaſed the pa- 

"2 tient's s corpulency kd giving him a great. 


TT SEE Ea. 


burnt in n four e ; the hip in three; the 


clue euerer in two 5 the middle of the 1 
Sl lie | 
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. | 1 thigh 


* thigh in two; and the ancle-in one : for 
by that method, he ſays, the ptogreſs of 
the diforder is ſtopt every where. uE 

He alſo burnt the back in conſump- 
tions; opened the kidneys to let out ſand 
or matter; cupped and pricked gouty 
articulations with a needle ; cauteriſed 
in eight different places to cure the head 
ach, or made a large inciſion round the 
fotehead in the ſhape of a crown; opened 
varices, and run a needle through the eye- 
lids to cure an inverſion of the eye - laſhes, 
by a method ſimilar to that for wo fiſtula 
in ano. 

Like us he e! ſwelled W thighs, | 
and the ſcrotum z extracted polypous ex- 
creſcences of the noſe (by a method notvery 
intelligible, but moſt cruel) or cut them 
off; and in the aſcites, uren in the um- 
bilical or iliac region. | 

The firſt thought that occurs upon read- 
ing ſuch a ſtrange liſt, is the great con- 

+ Seck. v. p. 116. where a fit of the gout is de- 
ſcribed under the name of a typhus, 

G 2 tempt 
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tempt of pain, or the great apprehenſion 
of death, which that nation muſt have had 
among whom ſuch a practice prevailed. 
Contempt of pain, unnatural as it is, may 
be tolerably well affected on extraordinary 
occaſions; but a fick chamber is no fa- 
vourable ſcene for the diſplay of heroiſm. 
As to apprehenſion of death, there is no 

reaſon to think that nature ſhrunk more in 
that country, than in others, at the idea of 
diſſolution. We muſt therefore abandon . 
this manner of accounting for the intro- 
duction of ſuch attempts to preſerve a mi- 
ſerable liſe, and for ihe paſſiveneſs of a 
people in ſuffering ſuch cruel experiments 
to be made upon themſelves. - But were 
thoſe experiments really made? May we 
not, without appearing too ſceptical, call 
in queſtion this latter part of ancient ſur- 
gery having ever been in common prac- 

tice? Suppoſing that, from extraordinary 
raſhneſs on one ſide, and blind confidence 


on the other, a few perſons conſented to 
be 


be thus cat, and ſcalped, and burnt ; hah 
it ſeem likely that the conſequences of 
theſe operations (omitting to mention the 
torments of the ſufferers) were ſuch as to 
eſtabliſh their utility ? If the powers of 
life, already weakened by a long complaint, 
eee ſoeienk to . the eee 


lent eee and intern] 0 
of matter; whatever alteration theſe me- 
thods may be ſuppoſed to have, worked, in 
the original diſcaſe, there is no doubt but 
that the recovery muſt have been ſo long, | 
the condition ſo lingering, and the conſti- 
tution ſo ſhattered, as to have proved no 
great inducement for others to Aero the 
ſame een " | : 
It is remarkable ene — 88 
crates does not/ mention his. having made. 
himſelf any one of theſe trials, nor even 
their having been made by others. It is 
true, he ſays once, that conſumptive people 
recover nf they are burnt, or ſubmit, early 
683 to 
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to the operation of empyema + but as our 
knowledge of this complaint will not per- 
mit us to place much confidenee in his 


words; fach an aſſertion is no great proof 


of his experienee in this matter; and 
e e leayes a ſort of Prejudice 
againſt other points ih themſelves” ill 


more unlikely to- be true: Somewhere 


elſe he fays, the patient muſt die, if the ope= 
ration does not take place: but this negative 
mode of commendation from a man; Who 
bound his diſeiples by an oath not to cut 
any dody for the ſtone, hardly can ap- 
pear ſufficient. Since he Was deterted 55 


through motives of humanity, ſrom at- 
tempting this painful operation, it would 


have been but conſiſtent with his princi- 
ples, to have explained why he practiſed 


others ſerll more terrible. For theſe rea- 


ſons, I ſhall continue to look upon thoſe 


| parts of his ſurgery in the light of rather a 


tranſmitted doctrine, than prafiiſed methods ; 
my ſomebody, more converſant with his 
writings, 


J 


+ and Remer. By 


writings, ſhews that I . to — 


my opinion. AA 
Surgery conſtituted 10 great at os 
practice of Hippocrates, that it has been 
advanced, not without ſome appeatance of 
truth, that he chiefly owed his reputation 
and celebrity ta bis ſxill in reducing lux» = 
ated and broken bones. What advantages 
the modern practitioner is likely to derive 
from amore intimate acquaintande with 
his chirurgioal works, may perhaps be 
conjectured from the pteceding ſynopfis. 
For my part; did I ſuppoſe ſuch an ac+ 
guaintanoe eſſantial. I would endt heſitate 
to ſtop in the middle of my barerr : but 
having adopted a different opinion, ahd 
being petſuaded that nothing contributes 
ſo much to the rtal advancement of 4 
practioal art, as contracting what is merely 
learned in it; Iwill not conceal my difap- 
probation of conſuming much time in this 
ſort of acquiremeſits. The profeſſion of 
a ſurgeon requires of him, as a ſcholar, to 
4 F | 8 4 1 know 
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know what was his Art in its beginnings; 
that knowledge is ornamental: but it be- 
comes him, as a ſenſible man, to think of 
what his Art is, and what it may be, rather 
than of what it has been. Mr. Pott ſays 
ſomewhere, that he who is beſt acquaint- 
ed with the ancients, will be, cætteru pa- 
ribus, the beſt ſurgeon : I will not oppoſe 
to this afſertion ſome: paſſages of his works, 
in. which the- ſpeaks of them as.:I think ; 
becauſe;:frpm-the age ſome of the authors 
whom he quotes lived in, it ſeems he gives 
that word a very comprehenſive meaning: 
but I will: at once expreſi my ſentiments 
on this head hy:confefling; that, between 
the age of Hippocrates and ours, the diſ- 
_ tance does not appear to me greater, than 
between his method of ſhaking women in 
labour, and Mr. Sigautt's ſeparation of the 
ſymphyßs of the pubis; or between the 
attempt of ſtraightening incurved ſpines by 
the lader, and Mr. Pott's method by 
eue . 
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D ISEASES, rh6ugh apparently vety 
different from olle another. have 311 


but one common ſource. The bodies of 
men and 'of animals receive their nouti ſh- 
ment from food, drink, "and üs. this 


| ſpirit i is called wind within the body, and 


air out uf it. Wind is nothing elle but a 


floxlon, an effufion | of air! When this. 


fluxion is rapid, trees ate 'ro8ted out of the 
ground, the ſea rages, and the moſt heavy 
ſhips are toſſed about. Tui air our eyes 
cannot Aſcern, but our teaſon manifeſtly 


diſcovers, It 'exiſts every where, nothing 


without it can exiſt. It fills the ſpace 
a that 


* 


go Pins Sem ef Dijeafer. 


that ſeparates the heavens from the earth, 
and penetrates the ſeas to keep up life in its 
inhabitants. The ſun, the moom and the 
planets, move in it. Winter is produced 
by the condenſation of this fluid: ſummer 
by its rarefaction v. It is tho thief ſup- 

rt of our lives, for we can live two or 
three days, or even more, Without eating 


or drinking; but muſt periſh in a few | 


minutes if deprived. of its aſſiſtanes. It is 
alſo the cauſe of out diſcaſes: in fact, it is 


hard ly poſſible. that any mould ariſe from 


angther ſource. ©, A too. great or 00 
{mall quantity, with the noxious particles 
which it conveys, „ will account for them 


all. . The twq; forts. of fevers, lor inſtance, 


995 of, which called, plaguoy becqule it at- 
tacks at once, either the human. ſpecies, ot 
any. other, according to the nature of the 
venom that produces it; and the other, 
which is the maſt common of all com- 
plaints, becauſe it accompanies almoſt 
enfant ener, fff aul cri. 
| every 


Fir Nen of Diftoſ on 


— diforder *, — thoſe end 5 

ed with inflammation; theſe two ſorts, | 
I ſay, ariſe equally from the air. The firſt 
kind which invades a whole ſpecies can 

come from nothing elſe; and as to the 
ſecond, though it may appear to have ite 
ſource in ſome errors of diet, air will be 
found to be the principal agent: fot if it 
is ſaid that a man ate or drank too much, 
much air: and indeed this ulill won ap- 
pear from the frequent reructations which | 
it does not fail in theſe cafes to produce. 
When the food; from its too great quan- 
tity, remains longer in the ſtomath it 
ſhould, the. ſame! thing happens to the 
air, which, from an ohſtruttion in- the 
bowels, ſpreads itſelf in all the parte of 


the body, and chills the Rood, From 1 5 
4 n ae e 


* It eee that 
fevers are, in general, ſecondary diſeaſes; or, in the ; 
language of Sydenham, an effort of nature ch reſtore 


eki 


refrige- 
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' refrigeration of the blood a horror enſues; 
the intenſeneſs of which, is in proportion 
to the quantity and degree of coldneſs in 
the air. Tremors alſo happen, becauſe 
the blood, alarmed + by this ſenſe of 
cold, takes refuge towards the warmeſt 
corners. | Its leaps and bounds, make 
the whole body quiver : the places which 
it has deſerted ſhake for want of it, and 

thoſe to which it has run, tremble from 
its accumulation. Yawnings, like tre- 

mors, precede alſo a fever, becauſe ſo much 
air pent up ruſhes at once towards the 
mouth, and forces it open, in order to find 
2 paſſage out. The diſtention of the 
veſſels of the heaꝗ by the air, cauſes the 
head-ach and pulſations on the temples. 
As to the different forts of . ne 
Ms n dec ads elt wo | 
| + This is not unlike the opinion of the july ek 
brated Mr, John F concerning the /ife. of the 
blood. J 
44s happens unluckity that i in the act of yawning, 
* air comes into the Jungs, inſtead of getting out. 
| body 
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body muſt ſee they come from nothing 
elſe, When the pituita deſcending from 
the head meets the ait in its aſcent from 
the lungs, a cough is the conſequence. 
If the air directs its courſe towards the 
pores of the ſkin, it enlarges them, and fa- 
cilitates the admiſſion of humidity : hence 
the dropſy with its train of ſymptoms. 
That this is a fact, may be proved from 
two circumſtances z viz, 1ſt, The prodi- 
gious difference in the apparent quantity 
of water when it is firſt drawn, and a little 
while after: a deception entirely owing to 
the bulk of air which ſoon diſengages it- 
ſelf from its union with the water. 
2dly. The abdomen” filling itſelf again in 
the ſpace of three days: a phenomenon 

which air alone can produce and account 
for. The epilepſy 'is explained by the 
ſame means; and, indeed, was I to extend 
this ſyſtem to every diſorder, it would 
equally prove ſatisfactory. | 


CHAP. 


Af #64] i 


neui, 


«Lab, diſcaſes originate. partly FTE 
_ phlegm and bile within us, partly 
| from fatigue and wounds: ſoine from ex- 
ceſſive heat or cold, others from exceſſive 
dryneſs or humidity. Eating and drink- . 
ing, heat and cold, fatigue. and wounds, 
alſo the ſenſes of viſion and of hearing, 

though in a leſs degree, contribute to in- 
flame the bile and phlegm. The nature 
of phlegm is extremely cold; that of 
blood extremely hot ; the bile is fome- 
thing leſs hot than the blood. Rigor in 
diſeaſes comes from external cauſes, ſuch 


as wind, water, cold air, &c. or from in- 


' ternal ones, as our food; but chiefly from 
phlegm and bile, or either of them mixing 
"8 LY itſelf 
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itſelf with the blood, and thus occaſioning 
ſome degree of condenſation. This refri- 
geration 'of the blood/is neceſſarily felt by 
the whole body, and is the cauſe of rigor 
and tremor ; which, if carried to a con- 
ſiderahle degree, is called horror. The 
reaſon of more or leſs fever conſtantly ſuc- 
ceeding the cold fit is, that the blood, 
after ſome ſtruggle, brings to its own de- 
gree of heat, the liquids which mixed 
themſelves with it; and being thus in- 
creaſed. in quantity, muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce more heat in the body. The phleg- 
matic and bilious parts, attenuated by the 
fever, ſeparate themſelves from the maſs, 
and through the pores of the ſkin, in the 
form of ſweat, free the ſyſtem from their 
admixture on the critical days. ie 28 | 
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4 HE ſtomach is the great fountain 
1 which, if full, ſupplies the body 
with every thing; but, if empty, draus 
to itſelf a part of the body's ſubſtance. 
There are four other ſprings which, after 
being drained of what they had received 
from the ſtomach, muſt alſo draw from the 

body: theſe are the heart, ſeat” of the 
blood; the head, ſeat of phlegm ; the 
ſpleen, ſeat of water; and the liver, ſeat of 
the bile. All the diſeaſes which are not 
owing=to external violence, proceed from 
theſe four liquids, a certain proportion of 
which is contained in whatever we eat or 
drink, Hence the different effects of dif- 


ferent aliments and liquors upon our health. 
12 As 


1 
Sem of the Critical-Dajei) y 


As ſoon as We have made a meal, the body 
draus from the ſtomach the liquid proper! 
for its nouriſiment, and the four h¹¹¹,m 
attract, hy means of their veins, ht is 
analogous: to their nature; inithe ſame 
manner as a plant detives from the eatth a 
juice ſimilar to its dw]. It is for wantiof 

contaning this aſſimilatinig ojuice; that 
ſome ſai la cannot bt brought to ptoduce = 
centaintnhegats- H: 12 n Mt adored; . 

That the head is the natural; feat, of 
phlegm/y may beg proved from;ithis:{ hu- 
mour & flow ing abundantlyãnto the mouth 
and noſtrils, upon eating ſomething. acrid 5 
and, pjguitous,. ugh as ebe let, When zhis 
humour remains i in the head in too great a 
quantity it oceaſions great pain τπihen it it 
falls in the ſtomäch, and gets out of ne 
body with the kebes, its preſence it is per- 

ceived by their looſeneſs and copiouſneſs. 

An abundance of new bile forces the 

old to leave its ſeat; "this; flowing into the 
ſtomach, ur violent pain, and pro- 
| ceeding 


98 Syſtem of the Critical Daye. ; 
ceeding to.the inteſtines and bladder, (for 
this laſt part has many veins of communi- 
cation with the ſtomach *) irritates' and 
gripes them: but at laſt, getting out of the 
body by theſe emunctories, ſuffers nature 
to reſtore calm and eaſe. sig 5746 12080 
In the fame manner the ſpleen and heart: 
being over-loaded with water and: blood, 
from having eaten ſubſtances. too fuvour- 
able to the formation of theſe liquids,” oc- 
oaſion various diſturbances in the body. 
FTbeſe four different liquids have each of 
them an excretorial paſſage, wis. ae 


ee gala on 
9 Commentators conſiflently d with thels CA, 


ought to have concluded fröm this paflage, tat Hip- 
pocrates was acquainted with the Lymphatie Syſtem, 
4 ita ſuppoſed retrograde mation. . (Sep.the inge · 

us pamphlet of the juſtly lamented Mr; Darwin). 
3 readers may, without any blameable partiality, 
attribute it to his having obſerved how quickly liquids 


are diſcharged, in ſome inſtances, by the bladder: and 
others wilt perhaps with more probability, ſuppoſe 


that Hippocrates, underſtanding not the circuits of the 


ſecunde vie, might think a compuntentin of the 
bladder with the ſtomach, as "likely as with the 


_ 


Lidneys, © 
mouth, 
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thouth,”" 6ftrils] bladder, and Wetum 
through which, às long 4s they ure era. 
cuatel iu a ſufficient proportion," good or- 
der is preſerved: Now it muſt be obſerved; 
that thibſe quids'femwir in their Worted 
places the day in which they are admitted. BY 
The fecond wy; being obliged cüömdoe by 
the acceffioh of à fleſh quantity," thity te- 
turn intd the ſtorsch; where they con- 
tribute "to the coctlon of its contents, 
and to the formation of blogd: | On 
the third day, bäping achten by their 
reſidence” a” ſtrong degree of 'Ferdt, they 
piſt out of "the body along with" the - 
fates.” Suppefing* then, "that ld totile: 
dente of an eruberatde in Lotus of "theſe 
hutvours, che ecohomy is x little derang- 
, It necefficity' flow chat, för th 
days, inxiety, heat, 4nd fever, nm be kalt, 
but got cid of on the third tay, "by the 
evacuation bf the thotbid matter. It is as 
calily Cönceived that, from the cauſe of the 
complaint being ſomewhat greater, the 
H 2 - © eyacua- 
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evacuation of the third day may, not p οẽ; 
ſufficient, to remove it entirely; and, in 


that caſe, the deciſive, criſs wut be poſt- 


poned to the fifth, the, ſeventh, the ninth, 


Kc. according to. its, different; degrees. of 
intenſeneſs,,. So far I haue proved, that 
criſes muſt, bappen on fame.of the odd days; 


| luce on thoſe ; alone gvaguations take place 


in a, natural.courſe ;;the body drawing, on 
even days, from the ſtomach, what is, ney 


 eefſury for its uſe. «But. it does mot from 


hence follow, that criſes happening on odd 


ins ate. peceſſarily fortunate, ones.; on 


contrary, patients arg gbſervey,. tai be 
ions worſe on 4boſe, days, on accgunt' 
25 _theagitation, which. 3 tepdepey, towards 
Heißen, muſt, pe hyp mnt ni Wand 
10 exigent, that if the day. that the, poqy 
is accyſtomed to derive, its ſupply 8 from I 
the ſtqmach, | this viſcus. thould contain 


nothing fit, to recruit its weakened Nate, 
| the criſis, muſt prove fatal on the day fol- 


lowing: at the ſame time, if a ri bs 


hots take place on am even day, there is 
a leſs 


l, $0 C2463 7 I 
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a leſs probability of its proving favourable, 
on account. of the order of things: ein 


then inverted *. 


Linn 


a miſtake, by paring. their, patients on 
add days, many of, which died of a ſuper- 


purgation, if. the doſe Was a ſtrong, one; 
whereas this agcident never happens on 
even days, theſe. al not intended by 
nature for. evacuations. 


In dhe place (Secl. 7. p. 40.) he gives the 
following liſt of the critical days, which does pot con · 
firm the doctrine delivered in this. He there informs 
us, that if acriſis happens on any other days, i is a $ align. 

of death; or, at leaſt, of a relapſe. 

Even C. D.—4, 6, 8; 10, 14, 28, 30, 48; 60, 80, 100, 
OddCD.=3, 5, 7, 9, 11, , 21, 27431: 

It is remarkable enough, that modern partiſans of 
the doctrine of criſes don't acknowledge this liſt of the 
critical days, to be the true one of Hippocrates, 
though it is taken from the firſt book of his Epidemics, 

|. Which all authors look upon as genuine. He has, in 
ſome other places, carried the pretended power of odd 
numbers fo far, as to pronounce the ſeventh month 
of children's lives, even their jth and 14th years, to 
he critical for ſome diſeaſes. (Aphor, 28. ſect. 3.) 
H 3 REMARKS 
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Kane, on * Cxrricns Para,” 
0 F the three preceding ſyſtems; 28 vill 
ſeleck the laſt for the ſubje&" of 3 
few reniarks, as containing the foundation 
of a doctrine, which almoſt every medical 
writer, fince Hippocrates, has endeavoured 
either to confirm, of to overturn. From 
the number of its advocates and opponents, 
I maſt deeline the uſual method of arguing 
by dint of authorities; becauſe, how 
learned foever ſuch a method may to ſome 
people appear, it is both ynpleaſant and 
uninſtructive . Quoting i is not reaſoning, | 
and this queſtion is not to be decided by 
votes: indeed few queſtions ſhould, when 
there is another mode of ſolution ; for it 
is abſurd ia Jeyel all qodertandings, and 


$ Any admirer of this ſort of learning, is likely to 
be entertained with a chapter in the 6th book gf Freder, 
Wyn Crifuum Naturd, | 


pay 


a 
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pay all reſpect to the quantity, none to the 
qualities, or rather qualifications: of the 
voters. However, this is ſpoken in the 
moſt general ſenſe, without the leaſt inten- 
tion of illiberally reflecting on any one of - 
thoſe from whom I may differ. 

It matters not for our preſent purpoſe, 
whether it was Hippocrates, or his ſon-in- 
law Polybius, as is the general opinion, 
that wrote this book. We know the doc- 
trine of 'critical days to have been ſo far 
eſtabliſhed among the ancients, as to have, 
ina great meaſure, regulated their practice; 

and here we mean to conſider, 1ſt. The 
grounds and ſtate of that doctrine among 
thent: 2dly. Whether it has any founda- 
tion in nature: and, 4dly. Whether it 
ought to have any influence on our 
practice. 

In order to fimplify the firſt part of theſe 
enquiries, as much as it is ſuſceptible of 
ſimplicity, it will be neceſſary to make 
great allowances for the introduQion of 
H 4 many 
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many ſpurious paſſages into the writings of 
Hippocrates: To the ſpuriouſneſs of theſe 
paſſages, - and the corruption of ſome 
others, we muſt attribute the critical 
power which ſome days are inveſted: with 
in one place, and deprived of in another; 
alſo the ſhortneſs: and length of time, to 
which criſes are limited for their exertion 
according to one account, or extended ac: 
cording to another; but at the ſame time 
that, for the ſake of good underſtanding, 
theſe differences are laid to the account of 
ſpurious and corrupted places; we muſt, in 
juſtice to our cauſe, obſerve: the improba- 
bility of their having eyer been ſo very - 
wide, had a ſufficient number of fads aſ- 

certained the truth of the doctrine, and 
made it generally known. Let me be per- 
mitted ta illuſtrate my meaning by a com- 
pariſon :--Suppoſe that amanuſcripttreatiſe 
on the ſmall-pox, written by a phyſician 
of reputation, ſhould fall into. the hands of 
an apothecary's young apprentice ; who, 
| PLE > with 
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with a aſeivitoreetetrowgeanirtuad uy; 
ſhould: try his own pen, and add a fer 
chapters to che book; would he, wben 
ſpeaking of the eruption, fix its fire twens 
ty days after the firſt ſickneſs ꝰ or mention 
three weeks after the appearance of the 
puſtules, as a common ; interval fot their 
maturity? Would he, 4 fortnight after 
their exſiccation, . caution us againſt the 
ſecondary fever? Or adviſeopeningrmedis 
cines a month after the fever has diſaps 
peared? No: whatever blundets he might 
commit, they could not be ſo far from the 
mark; becauſe the common time for this 
ſucceſſion of ſymptoms, though not im- 
mutably fixed by nature to an hout, or even 
a day, is, however, within a feu days, 10+ 
lerably well known to every body. Fut 
this reaſon, I think it more than probable, 
that the notions of Hippocrates: and his 
cotemporaries, concerning criſes, were 
very far from being ſettled. Some facts 
had been oblervet * gave riſe to this 
i opinion, 
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opinido, others were ſeen with partial 
eyes, and upon this baſis aroſe the pre . 
ceding theory. That it is ingenious, and 
falſe; is, 1 believe, equally obvious : but 
18 an aſſertion is not a reaſon, and as the 
minuteſt parts of this controverſy are apt, 
if neglected, to ſwell into volumes of ar- 
guments; I will defire the ſtudent to give 
it a moment's attention. This will enable 
him to perceive the ſingularity of the ſup- 
poſed facts upon which. it reſts; viz. the 
two firſt days of the fœtus exiſtence elapſ · 
ing without an evacuation ; an evacuation 
taking place on the third day; and nature's 
maintaining that order through life, that is, 
conſtantly retaining aliments two days in 
the body, before their ſeparated ſuper- 
fluous parts are let out. The two firſt of 
theſe three ſuppoſitions will, I am afraid, 
' remain: a myſtery for our ſons, as it cer- 
tainly was to our forefathers, The third 
is fo contrary to common experience, that 
it would be leſs pardonable, if poſſible, to 

MOTO 7 prove 
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prove. its fallacy, than. it was, t to, admit * 
as a fact. But granting every. ons gf them 
to be true, the theory would even then 
bardly be ſypportable 25 for, if the gal 
of the firſt day s exiſtence free the, body. of | 
their ſaperflygus parts on the third day z1jf 

thoſe o f the ſecond. day are let out on the 

ſourth; and thoſe: of the third, on the 
fifth, &c. it neceſſarily follows that, ex- 
cept the two firſt days of the embryo's con- 
ception, all the ſubſequent days of its life, 
whether in the womb. or out N of it, are 
equally intended by nature for evacuations. 
Conſequently, phyſicians. could not be to 
blame for purging on the add days; nor 
could any ſuperpurgation be owing; io that 
cauſe; and as to the main point in queſ- 
tion; viz. a fever's, happening in conſe- 
quence of too much food, and being re- 
lieved hy a critical, that is, an increaſed 
evacuation on the third day, or on the 
fifth, ſeventh, ninth, &. &c.; | ſurely 
ſych a fever muſt be reckoned full as likley 


to 
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to produce an increaſed evacuation on the 
toufth day, a8 on the fifth; oh the'fixth, 
a8 on the ſeverith ; on the eighth; as on 
the ninth,” &c. "thice All the days, "after the 
third;"are (equally ünconnected with the 
firſt; 1 and ſince theevacuatiotis happening g 
on any one of them can no more, with 
conſiſtency, be ſuppoſed to be influenced 
by the e ee cauſe, than thoſe happening 
on any other. 
hut it may be replied; that if the theory 
| is falſe, the facts are not; that theſe facts 
are unanſwerable, and prove the exiſtence 
of critical days beyond a doubt,—T ſhould 
be unwilling to lead my reader through 
every Hippoctatic page, as ſuch a labour 
would be contradictory to the intention 
with which theſe ſheets are written; there- 
fore, referring him for a collection of theſe 
facts, to the Methodus Medendi, of Dr. De 


3 I will confine myſelf to obſerving, 
"2M many of theſe facts have been taken 
from the moſt apocryphal writings of Hip- 


pocrates: 
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pocrates :; that in the rſt book of Rpides 
mics, a book univerſally aſcribad to him, 
there are many ipſtances-of a non · cxiticsl 
termination goithat it is nat aw caly 
preciſely to determipe;the. begin ning-ot.4 
diſeaſe z and that incalh;doubigul, gaſes. 
human nature will imperceptibly biaſa gur 
conjectures in. favour: of a pre-gongeiven 
opinion: For-theſe graſane will entre 
to aſſert, that the, dogtxin of critical dayss 
as delivered in Hippoctates, wil gn 
wee eee agel Nom 
— iof the dome Which wer RAVE 
analyſed, baye intrenched themſelygs 
withig.the above. ſuppaſed ads, and one 
deavoured to ſtrengthen. them by, more 
{pecioug explanatiog. If I may Yadge of | 
their ſepgiments,, by, my,9%2, the. will 
not accule;me;, of having ſelected ea 
antagoniſt, When I name the illuſtrigus 
profeſſor Cullen, as the writer. whole opi- 
njops I will chiefly conſider in this ſecond 
1 K. enquiry, 
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enquiry, vis. Whether the diftFinie f criri. 
cal days bas uny fou ilution in nature.” Two 
feaſbns induee mo to make choice of this 
gentleman': IR. The ſpeciouſheſs of the 
argument he/ptotuces ſpeciouſneſt ſo 
mich fefembling ſohdity, that in anſwer- 
ing bim, I 4hal-think Lam anf erigg all 
the wfiters of th ſame party. zd. The 
gitdt andi extengee ihfluence”of his opi. 
nions 3 un inffdetbe acquired by the moſt 
Miitüng abilities, bd midihtained” by the 
moſt labdable perRverince im theit exer- 
fon”: An influrnce of wil n 
kattetaf, but Geh; In this reſpect, he 
will pardon do far lacarouring e, 
ſince bur object 76 in reality the ab: 4 
ing acgulintecd the teader with the 
fed contriditions occurting i Hip- 
poetate n vonetrning the days Whith are te 
be donfiderect as critical, and geliyered my 
fentitents on that head, T WIII ot dell 
oon the Tree manner with! which Da. 
Cullen paſſes orer theſe diffculties and 


(Up reduces 
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reduces the number of critical days to the 
eight following : 3d, th, 2th; gth;:v1thy | 


14th, 17th, zoth, but proceed to the ex 
mination of his doctrine. I obſetve, 
« ſays he; * that the animal ceconomy-iis 
« readily ſubjected to periodical mos · 
« ments, both from its c conſtitution, 
« and ſtom habits which ere readily pro- 
« duced in it. a2dly. I obſerve periodieal 
% movements to take place in the diſeaſes 
« of the human body, with great eat- 
« ſtancy-and' exactneſs; as in the cafe , 
intermittent fevers, and many other 
« diſeaſes.” The anitmdl. weoncmy is 
certainly ſubjected from its conſtitutioh 1% 
periodicaF movements: but fothing can 
be more irregular than the periods of thoſe 
movements, conſtitutionatly conſidered : 
habit alone ſubjects the economy" to re- 
gular return of the ſame ſenſations; and 
habit may be different in every individual * 
mmm the nature ol anime} _ 


bs. f icſt lines of the Praice of Phyſic, p. 86. 
5 tations, 
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tutions, and the power of habit, being 
ſuſceptible of a variety of combinations 
no movement, generally. and canſtantly, 


applicable to all individuals, can ariſe from 


this; mixture af cauſes. Fhere isdalſo in 
this argument, a ſoct of abuſt of words in 
extending the influence of habit to diſeaſes: 


habits are formedrin health, and depend, in 


4 gteat meaſure, upon our will; they are 
left afl, as well as gantracted:;: therefore, 
cam haye n great connettion:with-Gcknoſs, 
Beſides ſome eriſes, ſuch as hemorrhages, 
profuſe ſweats, depaſitions of matter, &c. 
in many caſes, have no relation either with 


thechabits or with the conſtitutiou· 1123 


ae? Fromothe,unwerſality, of; tertian ot 


<4 quartan ꝓetiodeiun intermittent fevers; 


© :we{danpot doubt of there heing in the 
<£>8gimal @canowy,'a tendency to obſerve 


vaſuch. peciods dcand che critical days, 


above mentioned, are conſiſtent with ' 


©/this tendencyoof the economy 5: as all 


of them mark either tertian or quartan 
30 i Yo 52 | f | . 


„ DL F140 Sd Lead ti ' War 
| « periods. 
noi: 
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: 108 periods. Theſe periods, however, are 
te not protniſcuouſly mixed; but occupy 
© conſtantly their ſeveral pottions in the 
« progreſs of the diſeaſe : ſo that from 
the beginning, to the 11th day; a ter- 
tian period takes place; and ftom the 
« 11th, to the 20th, and perhaps longer, 
« a quartan period is as ſteadily obſerved.” 
This paragraph brings to my recollection, 
the order in which Hippocrates places the 
critical days in his prognoftics ; viz. 4; 73 
11, 14; 17, 20: and fo on to ſixty or 
more: This order Dr. Cullen, with ſome 
alterations, has adopted as the true ohe; 
or rather as the moſt conſonant with the 
tertian and quartan periods of intermittent 
fevers, upon which he lays the founda- 
tion of his doctrine. But J cannot omit 
mentioning here, that, for the ſake of 
ſtrengthening his favourite analogy, he de- 
prives the fourth day of its critical attri- 
bute, though according to thoſe very facts, 


which be conſiders cas a ſolid Baſis, this 
| F ſame 
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ſame fourth day, as he bimſelf acknow- 
ledges, ſhould be looked upon as the moſt 
critical of all, However, I readily grant 
the exiſtence of this analogy ; I acknow- 
ledge its force, and ſenſible application ; 
and diſpute no .part of it, except the uni- 
verſality of its prevalence. Was this uni- 
verſality a fact, all the objections derived 
from the contradictory accounts of Hippo- 
crates could avail nothing againſt this law 
of nature, how incomprehenſible ſoever the 
cauſe. But ſince intermittent fevers aſſume 
the quotidian type, and its imitators the 
double tertian, and triple quartan, as well 
as a ternary, or a quartenary, recurrence: 
ſince there are many inſtances of a regular 
ſucceſſion of ſeptenary, octonary, and even 
annual, returns of paroxyſms, for a long 
contiguance *, can the tertian and quartan 
periods be ſaid to be univerſal? Can any 
inference, drawn from this pretended uni- 


2 Miscellan. Curioſ. Ann. 4 et 5. p. 58. Plin. 
ſecund, lib, vii. cap. 51. 


verſality, 


5 
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verſality, have any weight ? Is it not, on 
the contrary, rational to conclude, from 
this manner of arguing, that nature is in- 
clined; in ſome caſes, to a critical ſtrug- 
gle every day; in others, every third, 
fourth, ſeventh, or eighth day ? And that 
conſequently her operations in intermit- 
tents, ſo far from explaining the ordet 
commonly aſcribed to critical days in con- 
tinued fevers, ſhew in theſe, by analogy, 
a tendency to a daily decifion? _ 

Dr. Cullen adds his own obſervations in 
ſupport of his opinion. + What he ſays he | 
has ſeen, I believe implicitly : becauſe no 
body is more candid, no-body more accu- 
rate, than the reſpectable profeſſor. But 
even his obſervations eſtabliſn nothing po- 
fitive in favour of the canſe he maintains : 
they are confined to the termination of two 
ſpecies of fevers on ſome of his critical 
days; and as ſuch a termination conſiſts, 
according to his own expreſſion, in ſome 
4 P. 97. \ 

of FH © return 
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return of ſleep and appetite, with un abate- 
ment of the Frequency of the pulſe, without 
any decijive crifis : it appears that one might, 
with as much propriety, ſay, that the diſ. 
order i is moderated, as that it is terminated , 
and that conſequently there would be no 
great error in poſtponing one or two days 
longer the date of the patient's recovery. 
This train of reaſoning, leads very natu- 
ally to the following teflection: , that, if 
there is in nature a real foundation for the 
doctrine of critical days, it is not a little 
ſtrange that the partiſans of this doctrine 

ſhould, after an interval of more than two 
| thouſand years, be till obliged to derive 

their principal afguments ſrom the uncer- 
tain obſervations of its, firſt author. | 
If there is no foundation in nature for 
the doctrine of critical days, it is very un- 
neceſſary to enquire, whether ſuch a dhetrine 
| ought to influence our practice: but : as ancient 


1 1 
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mination "FA the diſeaſe. N 
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' notions are apt to maintain their ſeat in 
ſome minds, it may not be ſuperfluous to 
remark: that a careful obſervation of 
criſes, and a reliance upon their effects, 
imply iaacliuity in the phyſician: and that 
few patients would ſend for a man who 
profeſſed to remain a neutral ſpectator of 
nature's ſtruggles with diſeaſes. | 
As to What has been ſaid in this neceſſa- 
rily-long article, I have not ſo much 
aimed at exhauſting the ſubject, as at an- 
ſwering the arguments of the other ſide. 
Some more poſitive proofs of nature's un- 
certainty, as to the days of her operation, 
might be deduced' from the hiſtory of 
eruptive fevers, between which and criti- 
cal appearances, the faireſt analogy muſt 
be acknowledged to ſubſiſt. Whatever 
may be thought of this diſcuſſion, the 
motive that has produced it, is not a re- 
prehenſible one. I have endeavoured to 
ſet, in a clear point of yiew, a ſyſtem in- 
volved in obſcurities ; and to awaken, in 
I 3 young 


[ 
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young unprejudiced mide, a deſire of 


uling their own reaſon upon a ſubjea, 
which too much veneration for ancient 


authorities has often prevented them from 
| inveſtigating ; in one word, I have endea- 


youred, from my own perſuaſion of the 
whole ſyſtem of crifes being erroneous and 
fanciful, to perſuade others of its inſtabl- 
lity; but in ſuch a manner, as to leave 


them and myſelf always diſpoſed to receive 


other impreſſions. Si quid rectius iftis, &c. 


CHAP. 


0 HAP. 
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LL animals, man bimſelf, and the 
. ſpirit“ which animates him, are com- 


poſed of fire and water: two elements na- 
turally oppoſite to each other; but made 

to agree, and rendered equally uſeful in 
this combination. Thus united, they are 
ſufficient for every purpoſe of the animal 
economy) and for their own preſervation ; 
but each of them without the other's ? 
aſſiſtance could effectuate nothing, not 
even ſupport itſelf, Fire is endoweed with 
the power of motion, water with that of 


nouriſhment, Either may happen to pre- — 


dominate, but never can deſtroy the other ; 


Foxx, the foul, 
© WED 


for 
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for inſtance, ſhould fire ruſh upon the laſ 
drop of water, it muſt at that inſtant fail 
for want of nouriſhment ; and water, run- 
ning towards the laſt ſparkle of fire, muſt 
find itſelf deprived of motion; conſequent- 
ly their co-exiſtence is abſolutely neceſſary, 
Heat and dryneſs belong to fire; cold and 
humidity to water; but they mutually 
participate of each other's qualities. There- 
fore, fire derives from water ſome degree 
of humidity, and water from fire ſome de. 
gree of dryneſs. By this participation, 
they both are enabled to conyert jnto their 
own nature animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, though ever ſo different in appear- 


ance ; and from this aſſimilation ariſe va- 


rious new combinations. Thus the form 
and ſhape of things are perpetually altering, 

but nothing i is in reality deſtroyed, nor is 
any thing new created. Men confiding in 
their ſight, rather than in their reaſon, 
annex to the words birth and death, ideas 

of creation, and annihilation ; whereas all 
d 


5 


* ; . 


J 


changes of this kind are produced by an 
aggregation, or a ſeparation of conſtitu- 
tive parts. An animal is not new-created, 

nor can he be annihilated, unleſs in a ge- 
neral annihilation of things: he is only a 
new mixt, whoſe parts in time increaſe, 
and in time decaying, contribute to the 
formation of other compounds . An uni · 
yerſal law Is regularly ob in theſe 
operations, viz. an homogeneity of parts 4 
without it, there is no conſiſtence; and 
indeed particles cannot long remain in 
place which js not fit for them; they mult 
remove, and wander till they meet with 
more ſimilarity; for this reaſon: the ſpirit 
of man cannot acquire ſtrength but in 


man alone. 11 05 

Since all ie labſtances contain a 
portion of fire and water, and ſince, beſide 
nouriſhment; exerciſe is ao — 


* Does it appear that e ſeparated the 
ſtudy of phyſic from that of philoſophy f 


| health; ; 
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health ; it follows, that our directions for 
preventing diſeaſes ſhould be taken from a 
knowledge of the different ſorts of ali- 
mentsz an attention to their quantity ; 
and from an' obſervation of the propereſt 
degrees of fatigue : but even then we can- 
not, for many reafons, flatter ourſelves with 
the hope of carrying this branch of the 
medical art to any great exactneſs. The 
difference of conſtitutions, (a difference, 
it is true, generally eſtabliſhed upon the 
two principles of dryneſs and humidity 
alone, but ſuſceptible of infinite modifica- 
tions) the difference of age and ſex, of 


climates, ſituations of places, ſeaſons, and 


weather, are ſo many unremoveable cauſes 
of the conjectural nature of this art. In 
fact, was it poſſible to aſcertain preciſely 
a true point in the quality and quautity of 
ſood, and in the exerciſes of every indivi- 
dual, one might boaſt of having found out 
a ſecret for perpetuating the health of men, 
This ſubje& has been treated by ſeveral 

| writers, 


7 
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writers, but not one ſeems to me to have 
conſidered it as it ſnould be. They all have 
enquired into ſome part or other: none 
have embraced the whole. However, 
they are not to be blamed becauſe their 
works are incomplete, but deſerve to be 
| praiſed for what they have done. I am 
the firſt who, from obſerving the manner 
ef living, have invented the art of foreſee- 
ing diſeaſes. A man does not loſe his 
health all at offte, it requires ſome time 
before the wholeſome parts are overcome 
by the morbid ones. This I have obſerved 
and learned from it, whether the food is 


too great for the exerciſe; or the exerciſe 


too violent for the food; or whether they 
both are in a juſt proportion: alſo what 
diſeaſes happen from errors of this ſort, and 
how to cure them. In the ſame manner, 
thoſe who profeſs the art of divination are 
enabled, from what is manifeſt, to pry 
into what is obſcure ; and from the pre- 
| ſent, 
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ſent, to know futurity v. This, and all 
other human arts and ſciences, proceed ori- 
ginally from our ſeven ſenſes. We judge 
of ſounds by the ear, of objects by the 
eyes, of odours by the noſe: the tongue 
diſtinguiſhes what is grateful, from what 
is not: all the body feels the different ef- 
ſects of heat and cold; the mouth forms 
the ſpeech ; and we draw in breath or let 
it out. From theſe, I ſay, come all hu- 
man arts, every one of whieh has ſoine re · 
ſemblance with the animal economy +. 
I have demonſtrated the impoſſihility of 
delivering certain and exact rules concern- 
ing the manner of living; therefore, what 
I am going to ſay, has only that degree of 


* Jiri cum muliere congreſſas facit ut ex re manifeſtd 
obſcura cognoſegtur 3 quod fic puer 1 eff, Sect. 10. 
p. 11. 
2 The arts of farriers, taylors, ee ful- 
lers, &c. are compared, in different. parts of theſe 
treatiſes, to. ſome of nature's operations in the body, 
if not Oriel Jullnels, at leaſt, always with ingenuity, 


exactneſs, 
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exaaneſs, which the nature of the ſubject 
admits of. In winter it is ſalutary to cat 
a great deal, and drink but little. Wine 
is the beſt liquor: bread and roaſted meat 
the beſt food: As to vegetables, one ſhould 
eat them very ſparingly. This diet will 
keep the body warm and dry. Towards 
the ſpring we ſhould increaſe and dilute 
our liquor, leſſen the quantity of food, and* 
make it ſofter by boiling, inſtead of roaſt- 
| ing it; and ſubſtituting maze to bread &. 
Summer, which heats and fouls the body, 
requires a different mode of living,” in or- 
der to oppor its natural tendency, and pre- 
ſerve a moiſt and cool ſtate; therefore, ſoft 
mana, copious and diluted drinks, with 
boiled meat, ought to be the plan. On 
the contrary, we ſhould in autumn take 
more nouriſhment, and of a drier ſort ; 
drink leſs, but of ſtronger liquors : in 
ſhort, regulate our diet in ſuch a manner, 
as to be proof againſt the coldneſs and hu- ; 


* * is made with wheat, maze with barley. — 
midity . - 
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midity which diſtinguiſh that ſeaſon; Is 
is alſo to be obſerved, that I don't: mean 
this method ſhould be ſtrictly followed, 
from the firſt day of one ſeaſon to the firſt 
of another, but imitate, in its icanſitions, 
the gradations of the ſeaſons themſelves, 
Other circumſtances. require alſo. much 
attention: for inſtance, perſons of a lax, 
corpulent habit, and a red complexion, 
Mould, the greateſt part of the year, live 
upon dry food, ſince their conſtitution 
is watery: as thin, ſinewy people, of 
a black caſt, ought to adopt a moiſter 
kind of diet. In general, it is uſeful for. 
young people to have a ſoft moiſt nouriſh- 
ment: for old ones, a dryer ſort. Thus 
all theſe general regulations ſhould be made 
to vary according to particular circum- 
ſtances, keeping always this great point in 
view, to moderate the natural effects of 
ſeaſons, and the tendency of the conſtitu- 
tion. 6 | 18 1 | 
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Such is the power of diet, that it may 
be brought to anſwer the moſt difficult 
purpoſes. Parents may, with its aſſiſtance, 
have children of either ſex: for fire being 
known to prevail in the conſtitution of 


males, and water in that of females, aman 


and his wife, by living on ſubſtances of 
ane of theſe two claſſes, myſt have bil- | 
dren of the correſponding ſex. | = 

During the ſix cold months, emetics 
ought to be given, becauſe more phlegm.js 
formed during this time, than i in hot weas 
ther: and the head, as well as the parts 
above the diaphragm, are more liable to be 
diſordered ; but in ſummer, opening infu- 
ſions are adviſeable, on account of the 
many complaints which ariſe from too 
much bile. . The body requires cooling at 
that time; and the parts which are 
ſwollen, ought by that means to be de- 
preſſed. Different preparations are given 
to different conſtitutions; ſaline infuſions | 
to corpulent people; unctuous ones to 


perſons 
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perſons of a thin habit. Theſe may be 
made up with milk, the liquor of boiled 
peas , and other ſubſtances of the ſame 
kind. The others are prepared with falts, 
ſea water, Kc. The fame difference is ob- 
ſerved in adminiſtering emeties, which, for 
petſons of the firſt claſs, ought to conſiſt 
of four or five ounces of Ay boiled i in a 
gallon of water, with ſome vinegar or ſalt, 
to render it more palatable: and be drank, 
at firſt in ſmall quantities, then largely and 
Faſter: the beſt time is about twelve 
o'clock at noon, before breakfaſt, imme- 
diately after having ran, or at leaſt walked 
very faſt. People of a thinner and leſs 
ſtrong conſtitution, ſhould firſt be put in- 
to a warm-bath, drink a little wine after, 
men. r _ Ang” and after 


bes Ker 990 $4311 d vp ad aqui alin cicum, 
which Fogſiun, in too vague a manner, . tranſlates 


"ſtaying 
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ſtaying ſome time n ſfwallow.aimixtore of 
three different wines; viz.1aufterep ſweet; 
and afterwards taking :ſucteflively; many 
latge:drabghts, having (previouſhPdilated 
thei mixture 555! 01 gon „ 
When aliments and exerniſe Ceaſe. to 
preſerve that proportion, updn which we 
have ſaid that health depends, the follow - 
ing ſymptoms will enable us to judge 
which of the two exceeds the other. A 
man after ſuppes feels a ſort of diſtention in 
his noſtrils, without being able to account 
for it. They ſeem to be full, but contain 


walked-alittle. while, there is a diſcharge | 
from the noſe and mouth. In ecurſe ff 
time the ene, | 


+ His expreſſion in this 1158 is po ns © op > 
uus radia Ye, as long aii would take to gi le. I 
that is; about a mile and #quatter. "By 4 miſtake of 
the preſs; the Latin as . 


Sect. iv. p. 3. : | 


nothing. Next morpings after. having 
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long and pleaſant fhumbers creep on; even 
in the day-time but-afterwards. become 
agitated and diſturbed by dreams of battles. | 
 Theſeviſions difappearbyaddrefiingprayers 
to the Gods *: un itching . is felt on che 
forehead, appetite fails, the colour vaniſhes 
from the ace, and defluxions or fevers, 
accompanied with horror, follow. At 
this period, the patient is apt to attribute 
his complaint to ſomething or other which 
he has lately done; whereas it really pro- 
ceeds from a repletion, occaſioned by a 
predominance of ſooll over exerciſe. Thie 
mucus and ſaliva are cortain proofs of re- 
pletion ; they dont run oat when the body = 
is at reſt, becauſe: their emunctories are 
obſtructed by the air; but as ſoon as they 
are artenuated by the heat which: exer- 
_ ciſe oceaſions, they are abundantly diſ- 
| charged. It becomes a phyſician t to know 
the nature of this diſorder from the firſt 
| 152 its ligne, and n its 


© De inſomniis, 953. iVe;P- 15. 
ä | progreſs 
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progreſs early. With that view, when - 
the patient has taken his uſual exerciſe, but 
without fatiguing himſelf, and is come 
out of a warm bath, he ſhould have all 
ſorts of food offered him, and be made to 
vomit ; after this operation, he thuſt gar- 
gle his throat and mouth with aſtcingent 
wine, in order $6:conſiringe the most. of 
the veibs, and firevent a laceration, which 
often ann emeties. A 
aftociniaedss as dhe anden dies Ae 
But if this method is not ſuſsiciantiy 
powerful, emetics muſt he repeated +Suok 
art the printiples of the diet which, with 
the aſſuſtance of the Gods, I have invented. 
wich credit to myſelf; and benefit to others, 

and which 1 value Wenne W 


11195 * 2 07 


in which they appear a taſk which might 


the patients give of themſelves . In 
other reſpects, thoſe ſentences ee 


the prognoſtic, or the method of cure. 
Thoſe ancient phyſicians are alſo to blame 
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Dir i akute Diſs 

FLOG TR five hl. bn 20e &16 4 
HE authors of the Ces Sen- 
1 tencer have faithfully recorded the 
ſymptoms of every diſeaſe, and the order 


have boen equally well performed without 
any knowledgeſof :phyſid, ſinoe ãt conſiſts 
1 


We learn nothing from them concerning 


for not a you remedies than they. | 


This may very july be ſaid alſo of his manner 
of writing the Epidemics. 
'S | 4 A did, 
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did, but eſpecially; for not; having written 
any thing worth [mentioning on-ſoiefſential | 
an article as diet. They were, however, 
acquainted with the- various kinds of 
diſeaſes, and their manifold diviſions: but 
they have not ſucteeded in attempting an 
enumeration of every ſpeeies. In fact, it 
is a difficult matter to do this, if a trifling 
difference in the ſymptoms is reckoned 2 
ſufficieqt reaſon for] conſtituting a y"_y 
diſtinction v. sion isn D rad : 
The diet in diſeaſes, about which the 


ancients have neglected delivering rules, 
is, at this day; a matter of diſpute among 


us; ſome conſtantly direct their patient: 


to take the ptiſan, without filtering ĩt +; 
others, on the contrary, maintain that it 
is very detrimental to ſwallow the barley ; 
_ that its een nen n 


be How woplicabls | is this paiſage to ſome ſyſtems; tz 
to that of the learned Sauvages particularly. ok 

+ Ptiſan was nearly the ſame thing as our barley- : 
water, but moſt likely made thicker, | When it was 
ſtrained, they called it cream, . 


K 3 Some 
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Botne will give neither of theſe prepara» 
tions before the ſeventh day ; others, be- 
fore a critical deciſion of the difarder.' This 
difference of opinions, does no eredit to 
the profeſſion ; it leads people to think 
that phyfic ig an art, fill more conjectural 
than divination; fince its profeſſors agreo 
leſs among themſelves. For my part, I 
think the ptiſan the beſt of all farinaceous 
decoctions in acute diſeaſes: it is foft and 
ſmooth, moderately moiſtening, cauſes no 
thirſt] waſhes off what aught to be carried 
away; neither binds the belly, nor looſens 
jt too much; and having, i in boiling, ſwell- 
ed! as. much as it is ſuſceptible, . 
occaſion any ſwelling in the abdomen, It 
dught to be given twice every day, eſpe- 
cially: to thoſe who have been accuſtomed. 
to-two nals ; increafing, by degrees, its 
doſe and gonſiſtence. As to the idea that 
the barley itſelf may do harm, it is errone · 
dus; for the ſupperiſhneſs of che ptiſan 
prevents its adhering my where, In many 
2 | caſes, 
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caſes, in pleutiſies eſpecially, we muſt di- 
lue the ptiſan ; ſor, if given e it 
haſtens the fate af patients. 
| It io nene glodebadcen 
order a ſevere abſtinence from all food, at 
the hegiuning of a diſcaſe, and after as few 
days, to give it ſa freely, as ta qecaſion a 
great change in the body z; but this is a per- 
nicious method. People in health, W 
have been accuſtomed to ane. meal a day 
only, if they make two, always find ſome 
inconvenience: from it: or if, having 
uſually made two. ot three every day, they 
happen to make only one, feel alſo ſome 


indiſpaũition: therefore, ſince theſe ſudden 


changes have a bad effe@t in health, why 
ſhould we ſuppoſe that they may have a 


good one in ſickneſs? Is it not more rati- 


onal to derive. our regulations in the latter 


caſe, from what we obſerve in the former? 
During the whole courſe of the diſorder, - 


it is uſeful to give honey and water, and 


now and then wine. We muſt remark, 
SY "ws that 
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that ſweet red wine is more powerful than 
the white for promoting expeRoration, pro- 
vided it brings on no thirſt: the white id 
the beſt for exciting a flow of urine: this 
diuretio quality renders it very ſerviceable 
in acute complaints. Theſe are uſeful ob- 
ſerrations, and which the ancients had not 
made. When a violent head-ach, or a de- 
lirium, ſupervenes, wine muſt be entirely 
laid aſide, and water ſubſtituted in its 
place; or, at moſt, a watery. ſort of white 
wine: obſerving to give ſome water after 
it. There are other drinks often preſcribed 
in theſe diſorders, ſome are prepared from 
green plants, as grapes, and the berries of 
myttle ; 3 others from n and dried 
grapes, &c. 
Bathing is of uſe in the . part of 
illnefles 4 in ſome, however, more than in 
others; as in inflammation of the lungs, 
more than in ardent fevers: it remarkably 
relieves pains in the breaſt, ſide, and back; 
forwards ex pectoration, takes off ſenſations 
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of wearineſs, relaxes the ſkin, cures the 
| head-ach, and proves diuretic. | But it is 
improper when the bowels are either too 
much relaxed, or bound; when the 
ſtrength is impaired; or when the ſto- 
mach is ſo diſordered as to occaſion retch- 
ings, and acid eructations. It is alſo to be 
prohibited, when blood runs from the noſe, 
unleſs cireumſtances ſnould render ſuch an 
hemorrhage a deſirable event. In gene- 
ral, patients taking the whole ptiſanz may 
more ſafely bathe, than thoſe: who 'only 
drink its juice, either pure or ditated' 
The firſt may baths twios 0 Re if ny 
mern. ien obs 4 12h. 
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T HOBVER:i is dining af ok 
Vcuting his medical ſtudies upon a 
en muſt, pay a great deal of atten- 
von to the different ſeaſons af the year, 
and their reſpective influence. He ſhould 
obſerve the general effects of hot and cold 
winds, and their particular influence on 
ſame countries. He ſhould alſa ſtudy the 
nature of ſprings, for waters differ in qua- 
lities, as well as in taſte and weight. Theſe 
branches of knowledge, with ſome atten- 
tion to the aſpect of places, and the diet 
of their inhabitants, will enable him, 
though a ſtranger in other reſpects, to 
foreſee the diſeaſes to which they are chief- 
ly ſubject; and to treat them properly: 
an 


a — 
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an advantage, which a perſon, unacquaint» 
ed with theſe circumftances, could not 
ly have: Aſtronomy is alſo connect- 
ed with the Medical Art; for a knowledge 
of the times at which conſtellations riſe 
and diſappear, enables to foreſee the future 
ſtate of the year, and conſequently the 
changes which take place in the animal 
ceconomy, ſince the one follows the other 
in its alterations. 1 7 1 
A town expoſed to hot winds, I mean to 
thoſe which blow from any point between 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun in winter, 
and at the ſame time ſheltered towards the 
north, has great plenty of ſaltiſh waters, 
which, ſpringing from high places, muſt 
be warm in ſummer, and cold in winter. 
Women in ſuch a place, are ſubje& to 
weakneſſes of the viſcera, frequent abor- 
tions, and ſterility: children to convul- 
ſions and a ſpaſmodic/reſpiration, which is 
_ reckoned epileptic : then to pains in the 
bowels, diarrhœas, obſtinata fevers in win- 
| ter, 
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ter, eruptions of puſtules in the night, and 
the piles. The people are beſides liable to 
a blearedneſs of eyes, and to deflu | 
from the brain, which, after their goth 
year, frequently deprives them of the: uſe 
of their limbs. 4 99 

Cities open to the winds which blow 
from between the two points 'of ſun-riſe 
and ſun-ſet in ſummer *, with a ſhelter 
from the ſouth, contain waters which are 
hard+ and cold, with ſome ſweetneſs of 
taſte,” In theſe places, men are robuſt and 
on * Their bowls are difficult to 


. This diſtinction of the riſing and FAS of he 
fun in winter, and in ſummer ; ; with a ſhelter from the 
north in the firſt, and from the ſouth in the fecond; 
makes the latter aſpe& undoubtedly much colder than 
the former, ſince the line which the ſun appears to de- 
ſcribe here, extends itſelf much more northward from 
both its ends. 

+ Sxanpa, hard and dry, —Notwichſtanding the fol- 
lowing word cold, he probably means, according to 
his theory, that they contain a 3 proportion of 
Are, 


move; 
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move; and bile predominates over phlegm. 
Inflammatory complaints ate frequent, 
eſpecially pleuriſies: veſſels are apt to 
break, and matter forms itſelf inwardly-: 
here the blearedneſs of eyes runs to ſuch a 
height, as to occaſſon a rupture of the 
parts. Hemorrhages from the noſe hap- 
pen after the age of thirty; and epilepſies, 
though not frequent, are of an extreme 
violence. Women have their menſtrual 
purgations too ſparingly; they bring forth 
with great labour, and are not able to 
ſuckle their children; the hardneſs and 
crudities of thoſe waters being unfavour- 
able to the ſecretion of milk. After lying- 
in, they frequently fall into a conſumption. 
Children whilſt very young, are ſubject to 
a hydrocele of the teſticles, * which in 
* Cuſtom ſeems to have confined the word hydro- 
cele to watery ſwellings of the tefticles. From which 
the expreſſion, hydrocele of the teflicles, is a ſort of pleo- 
naſm: but though, in general, it is right to comply 


with cuſtoms, there is no harm in remembering now 
and then their abſurdities. 


time 
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time diſappears; The fighs of puberty 
ſhew themſelves late in theſe places. 
An eaſtern aſpect is preferable to the 
two preceding ſituations. The tempera- 
ture is milder, and the waters are lympid, 
fragrant and ſoft. The people here have a 
better complexion, and a more animated 
countenance ; their voice is harmonious, 
and their underſtanding ſtrong. Women 
are remarkable for fecundity and ſafety of 
delivery. Here diſeaſes aſſume the ſame 
character as in warm places: but are much 
leſs frequent and leſs dangerous. As to 
places facing the weſt, and ſhut up from 
other aſpects, they are neceffarily un- 
healthy ; the ſun never ſhining upon them, 
but when arrived at a great height, gives 
the people a ſickly look, a weak conſtitu- 
tution, an unpleaſing tone of voice, and a 
diſpoſition to many diſeaſes. Such are the 
effects of winds, all of which, by their na- 
ture, impregnate animals and things, with 
cold and humidity, becauſe they all ariſe 
from 
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from ice; ſnow, rivers, and lakes ; in which 
there is, and in all other parts alſo, as well 


as in animated bodies, 4a certain ſhare of 
this ſpirit, but ſome! of which, owing to 
particular circumſtances, occaſion vety di - 
ferent ſenſations from the others. The 

ſouth and north winds, for example, ſet 
out from places equally cold and weti and 
equally retain thoſe qualities for a certain 
extent: but receiving in their progreſs the 
influence of the climates in which they 
glide, muſt neceſſarily, become different. 
The firſt, in its paſſage through the meri+ 
dian, is imptegnated with ſo much heat, 
that it is enabled to communicate it, more 
or leſs, to the countries ſituated beyond, 
according to their reſpective diſtances. 
Whereas the ſecond muſt ſpread over thoſe 
ſame countries a ſhare of the cold particles 
with which it is replete: till having alſo 
paſſed the equator, it diffuſes over the 
. De via. 155 $A. iv, Þ. 21. 
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countries 
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countries on that ſide of the line, the ſame 
_ ſenſations: that the ſouth- wind cauſes 
among us. Concerning the different ſorts 
of waters, a man in health: may, perhaps, 
indiſtinctly drink of them all; but if ob- 
liged by illneſs to bo attentive in his choice, 
he muſt, if of a coſtive and inflammatory 
habit, confine himſelf to thoſe that are 
light, ſoft, and limpid: or if of a relaxed 
and pituitous conſtitution, ſelect thoſe of 
a harder and more ſalted nature. None 
are ſo light, ſo ſweet, and ſo limpid, as 
thoſe collected from rain; for the ſun at- 
tracts and elevates only the thinneſt parts 
of liquid, as may be proved from the de- 
poſition of ſalt in ſea water, and the eva · 
| paration- of the aqueous parts: or from 
what happens to a man who either. walks 
or fits wþilſt the ſun is ſhining for let 
the heat be ever ſo great, no drops of ſweat 
appear on thoſe parts of his body which 
are expoſed to its rays, becauſe they are 
conſtantly ſucked up: but undet his 
. clothes 


clothes they are collected and: preferved, 
and upon coming to a ſhady place ooze out 
equally over all the body. Rain water 
putrefies fooner than any other, on account 
of its being compoſed of ſo many different 
parts. dome of them thick and black, 
contribute to the formation of air and 
clouds, which wander on high, till collect- 
ed by the winds into one maſs, they fall 
again on the earth in the ſhape of rain. 
Others more thin and light, burnt or 
boiled by the ſun, acquire from this heat, 
as all liquors do by coction, a degree of 
ſweetneſs. It is therefore rational to be- 
lieve, that this water is the beſt when 
boiled and filtered, Without this caution, 
it ſoon exhales a bad ſmell, and gives to 
the voice a diſagtreeable tone; as thoſe are 


the worſt which are extracted from eitber 


ſaow or ĩce, | becauſe they conſiſt of coarſe: 
and heavy particles, - The truth of this 
laſt aſſertion is made evident, by getting | 
a meaſured quantity of water to freeze z 

| We 5 | for 
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for upon meaſuring it again after it is. 
melted, it ſhall be found conſiderably leſs, 
which is a proof that its beſt and. thinneſt 
parts are evaporated. From this experi- 
ment, 1 pronounce thoſe waters the worſt 
of all, and am of opinion, that waters hav- 
ing been once congealed, never can return 
to their · primitive ſtate. - 1 
A rainy autumn; a winter, FR very 
mild, nor too cold; with ſeaſonable rains 
in the ſpring, and ſummer; conſtitute a 
healtby year. But if the winter is cold 
and dry, and the ſpring hot and pluvious, 
dyſenteries, fevers, and ſore. eyes Will 
prevail in ſummer. Should ſome rain and 
cold weather happen towards the begin- 
ning of the cold days, one might expect a 
better autumn: if not, Women and chil- 
dren ruu a great danger; and thoſe among 
them who ſurvive, are often ſeized with 
quartans, and afterwards with dropſies. 
A bot pluyious winter, followed by a 
cold windy ſpring, brings about abortions, 
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bad times in child- bed, lingering reco- 
veries, and diſeaſes of infants; whilſt old 
men are attacked with defluxions and pal- 
ſies of the right fide. Should the ſummer, 
and autumn prove hot and rainy, the fol- 
lowing winter muſt neceſſarily be danger- 
ous to perſons abounding with phlegm; 
and turned of forty ; as it muſt occaſion. 
peripneumonies ahd pleurifies to bilious 
people. When the ſummer is cold and 
dry, with a hot pluvious autumn, pains in 
the head, /phacelated brains , hoarſeneſſes, 
catarrhs, coughs, and ſome —_— 
appear at the approach of winter. A dry 
cold autumn, proves beneficial women 
and pituitous conſtitutions; but extremely. 
unfavourable to bilious habits. F 
A phyſician, to whom theſe important | 
objects are become familiar by contempla- 
6 Chaakous TS efrnpanc: Gafen obſerves (fee 
Van Swieten, vol. 1. p. 736.) that the word Sphacelas 
has a various and doubtful ſignification in the writings 
of the ancients; being ſometimes employed to expreſs 
a violent pain in the head; ſometimes a mortification. 
8 tion, 

1 


\ 
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tion, will be able to foreſee many confe- | 
quences of the alterations of weather. He 
muſt be careful, on a change of: ſeaſons, 
not to adminiſter a purgative, nor burn or 
cut the abdomen, till ten days, at leaſt; 
are elapſed. Above all things, let him be 
aware of the two ſolſtices, the ſummer one 
eſpecially: The two equinoxes are alt} 
thought very dangerous, eſpecially the:au- 
_ -tumnal: His attention ought to be greater 
than commonly at the riſing of conſtella- 
tions, and at the ſetting of the Bear and Plei· 
ades, for thoſe days are remarkably critical; 
ſome diſeaſes proving then mortal, others 
terminating happily ; all of them aſſuming” 
a different form and character. The in- 
fluence of ſeaſons and climates is notlimit- 
ed to the morbid/affeRtions-of men, but 
ſhews itſelf alſo in their-frame of mind-and- 
body, as well as in all natural productions. 
In Aſia, for example, there is in men and 
things a degree of beauty and perfection 
ſuperior, in my opinion, to what we ob- 
"a | ſerve 


* 


* 


A409 


ſerve in Europe. The.pegple are not only 
finer and taller in that country, but their 
manners are alſo more gentle, and more 
humane: they have a manly ſpirit, which 
renders them equally remarkable for pa- 
tience in adverſity, and boldneſs in their 
undertakings. They differ, it is true, 
in different parts, becauſe the climate is 
different; and if the martial ardor, which 
diſtinguiſhes the Europeans, is not ſo ge- 
nerally conſpicuous among them, the ſtate 
of ſervitude, in which the greateſt part of 
them are entangled by their kings, will 
ſufficiently account for this inferiority : 
who can, indeed, chearfully run into dan- 
gers, knowing that his courage can never 
mend his condition; but will only ſerye 
to enrich and aggrandize an ungrateful 
maſter ? Who can with fortitude leave his 
wife and children, knowing that toils and 
wounds will be the only reward of ſuch a 
ſacri:ice? The watlike genius of theſe 
Aſiatics, whether Greeks, or Barbarians, 
= +, EY who 
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who live in liberty, ſufficiently ſhews that 
the ſpirit of that nation is naturally mar- 
tial, but that the nobleſt diſpoſitions may 
be checked and e by a e 
| government. N 
In Europe, as in Aſia, the inhabitants 
of one part differ from thoſe of another, 
l according to the diverſity of climates. 
That nation eſpecially that lives near the 
Palus Mzotis; and form a part of Scytbia, 
under the name of Sauromatæ, is very dif- 
ferent from the reſt : their maids are taught 
to ride on horſeback, to make uſe of the 
bow, to lanch a javelin in riding, and to 
"encounter enemies in battle. While in- 
fants, their mothers deſtroy their right 
"breaſt with an iron heated to whiteneſs, 
that more nouriſhment may be conveyed 
to thethoulder and arm, and increaſe the 
ſtrength of thoſe parts. They preſerve 
their virginity till they have killed three 
foes, and performed the religious rites eſta- 


bliſhed among them: but once married, 
5 A they 
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they ceaſe to practiſe military exerciſes, 


| unleſs called 10 action by. the common 


danger. 1093897 
Another nation inf Seythia,' called No- 
mades, from their having no houſes *, live 
very differently from the Sauramatæ. They 
ramble over that immenſe country ; the 
Scytbian Deſert, driving before them horſes, 
oxen, and ſheep, and ſtay no longer in 
one place, than they find proviſions for 
their numerous cattle. The women 
travel in vehicles, An by four oxen, 
who, from the cold of the country, have 
no horns; and the men go on horſe- 
back. During the whole year, their food 
is the ſame, viz. meat; and their drink, 
the milk of mares, or water got from ice 
and ſnow. The cold of that climate de- 
| ſtroys the natural whiteneſs of the ſkin, and 
gives it 2 reddiſh hue. They breathe a 
thick foggy air, and uſe no fort. of bodily 
or mental exerciſe: for which reaſons, 


* More literally from their being A et wa. 
e 3 ve 1x05 Bios, a paſtoral life. * 


L 4 | they 
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they are all of a groſs,. looſe, corpulent 
habit, with the ſame inexpreſſive features, 
or want of phyſiognomy : which circum- 

ſtance, makes the individuals of one ſex a 
look all alike. Among them population 
is ſlow, many of their women being teri}, 
and the men generally little addicted to 
venery; indeed, the greater part of them 
are eunuchs “: they ſpeak and act like 
women, and employ themſelres in the 
fame occupations- | Thoſe afflifted with 
this impotency, are held in great venera- 
tion by the reſt, who ſuppaſe, that ſuch a 
misfortune is ſent by the Oads, and dread 
for themſelves the fame viſitation. For 
my part, I do not apprehend the Gods have 
wos. to do wash S than n | 


Denn 
* Bev a turn, 1 ; tes. 7 3 Fr. 
rally, the name of thoſe, whether caſtratesor not, who 
were intruſted _ the office of watching over the 
chaſtity of women. Signifying alſo thaſe who, from 
accident, diſeaſe, &c. had loſt —————— 
ſenſe it is here employed. | 
another. 
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another. They all may be faid.to come 
from them, becauſe they regulate every 
thing; but otherwiſe, they are effects of 
natural cauſes, and may he explained ac- 
cordingly. - Was this camplaint à mare 
immediate mark of Divine diſpleaſure, 
why ſhould it ſo much prevail-amang the 
rich, who boyour the Deities by coſtly 
ſacrifices and expenſive \prefonts;z -antl ſo 
little among the poorer fort,” Wh, Have it 
not in their power to be ſo generous? Let 
us look to their manner of living, and we 
ſhall there find the cauſe of this diſeaſe, 
and the reaſon of its invading chiefly the 
richer claſs of people. Theſe are ſubject, 
from being conſtantly on horſeback with 
their feet hanging down, to defluxions on 

the legs, which bring on a lameneſs. 
Their common method is then to open 
the veins that run behind the ears; and as 
theſe veins are eſſentially neceſſary to gene- 
ration, they become, of eourſe, impotent, 


after this operation. It may be added, that 
riding 
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riding ſo much, and wearing breeches, 
which keep thoſe parts cold and numb , 
muſt in time leſſen their irritability. Now 
it appears, why the lower claſs of people, 
who, for want of horſes, are obli ged to 
walk, live much freer from this humi- 
Rating malady. 


geri ur xf e a Tv ardotov, ut ne qui- 
dem manu attrectare pudenda liceat. Sec. iii. p. 76, 


F 
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HERE are undoubtedly many in- 
genious obſervations in the three 
preceding chapters, which, though not 
always connected with the ſubject, nor 
always Juſt, ſhew, however, a conſiderable 
knowledge of nature, very comprehenſive 
views, and a liberal manner of think- 
ing. Theſe writingd alone. ſufficiently 
prove, that ſo far from having ſeparated 
medicine from philoſophy, he cultivated - 
both with great diligence. His opinions, 
concerning the cauſe of the different ef- 
fects of winds, would not diſgrace a Ne- 
ton; nor would his ideas of government 
ſeem miſplaced in the writings of Locke. 
If, in endeavouring to account for the dif- 
ferent genius of nations, he-aſcribed too 
much. to the influence of climates ; the 
number of thoſe who. have fallen into the 
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ſame error, will, perhaps, appear a ſuff⸗ 
cient excuſe: or it will. not, at leaſt, be 
denied, that an error whichithe illuſtrious 
Monteſquieu committed, ought to be over- 
Jooked in Hippocrates. No Hume had 
then remarked, that the fame people, liv- 
ing in the ſame places, had, at different 
itimes, a quite different character and turn 
of mind, according to the nature of thoir 
political conſtitution. Therefore, [inſtead 
of cenſuring him on this head, we will not 
hlueſitate to conjecture, that · had he lived in 
our days, he would not, like ſome moderns, 
have filled up a number 2 on his 
obſolete ſubjece. 
As to the rules which he delivers con- 
-cerning the diet of healthy people, tho they 
'were all as true as he believed them, it {till 
would be fuperfluous to beſtow much time 
in explaining their uſe, or enforcing their 
practice. It is not from ignorance that we 
commit pernicious exceſſes, but from the 
ſtrength of our paſſions, and the weakneſs | 
| of 
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of our N ee whictr 


perſonal experience alone; not precepts, has 


the power of preponderating.. Every body 
knows the falutary effects of ſobriety, re- 


gular houre, and moderate exerciſe; hut a 


— 


oitizen at a banquet; a young woman at 4 
maſquerade, - and x ſoholar in lis ſtady, 
equally diſdain thoughts of tHisKind; tilf 
apoplexies; confumption, ant' the gout, 
| have markedthemfor an example, unavail= 
ing to others.” 
fatality, we neglect the affiſtance of the 
Art, when it would be ſerviceable; and 
never fail to ĩmplore it, when it can have 
no effect. —＋ 2 el 

His principles for the dietetie manage 
ment of the ſick, are ſo general and ſo 


vague, that the young praftitioner muſt” 


apply ſomewhere elſe for proper inſtruc- 
tions on this point. His regimen does not 
ſeem to have been ſtrict enough in acute 
fevers, nor is he ſufficiently explicit ww” 


prolix enqugh) in other complaints, to 
enable us to form a judgment of his prac- 


tice 


2 
— — — AT —ñ —fł—ù — — — 


Thus, by a remarkable 


Dx, James's Dictionary. 
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ce in this reſpect. It is not, in my ap- 
prehenſion, an arduous part of our profeſ- 
fion to inform oneſelf of theſe particulars z. 
but whoever is deſirous of peruſing ſome 
ſenſible obſervations on this ſubject, made 
by a celebrated admirer of Hippocrates, 
may, with advantage, conſult the works of 
Dr. De Haen:. 

A French author , Pre Fave of his trea- 
tiſe on Air, Waters, and Places, has the 
following words: Tis a maſter - piece of 
the Art which contains, I will not ſay 
« the foundation of phyſic, but a degree of 
perfection, almoſt equal to that of our 
times. If, inſtead of attributing to the 
power of aſpe#s, many effects and accidents: 
little ſubjected to their influence, Hippo- 
crates had, like Dr. Hales, and Dr. 
- Prieſtley, aſcertained the properties of air, 
by a numberleſs ſeries of ingenious expe- 
riments: if, inſtead of aſſerting at random, 


.* Mr, Diderot, in the Preface of his Tranſlation of 


that 
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that rain-water, though the pureſt of all; 
putrefies ſooner than any; that ſnow- 
water is the very worlt. ſort, &c. &c. he 


had, like Mr. Marggraf +, and the illuſ- 


trious Dr. Heberden, or the ingenious Dr. 
Percival, found out the ſameneſs of theſe 
two kinds, conſtated their ſuperior puri- 
ty, and inſtructed the public on à number 
of intereſting particulars, I wonder what 


eulogic expreſſions Mr. Diderot would then 
have employed ? I believe I ſhall have o- 


caſion to mention again this declamatory 
gentleman, and the honour he does our 


Art, by modeſtly erecting himſelf judge of 


it's founder's merit, without having ever 


learned its firſt rudiments ; therefore, will 
defer to another opportunity, the pleaſure 


of entertaining my reader with more 
ſamples of his judicious eloquence. 


+ Hiſtoir, de I'Academ, de Berlin, Ann. 1732. 
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H EN phlegm An- gel the Head 
upon the lungs ®;| or when the 
1558 attract phlegm from all the parts of 
the body, eſpecially the head, they become 
irritated and ufceratedꝭ by ĩts adherence and 
putrefaction. Alf the body grows Hot, 
and patients ſpit a good deal of this thick - 
enect and putrefcent” pflegen. One and 
twenty days convert phlegm into matter: 
one 2 3 Its hr e exrwhrne; & 


aft: 


*] mee any name: — 


cauſe it has none in the text. Thoſe which are in- 
ſerted in che margin, inthe ſequef of this and the fol- 
| lowing chapter, are taken from Hippocrates, His ar- 
rangement I could not well follow, as I have not con- 
fined myſelf to the books De Morbis, 


tion 
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tion in the fides. If at that ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, the operation of empyema is per- 
formed, or the back is burnt, they com- 
monly recover: but if it is put off ſo long 
as to ſuffer the phlegm to fall upon the 
bowels, and occaſion a colliquation, all 
hopes are over. It is not poſſible to fix 
the time of this event, ſome lingering a 
long while, others periſhing very ſoon. 
Concerning the prognoſtic in theſe caſes ; 
the ſex, conſtitution, time of life,” and of 
the year, are to be much conſidered : in 
general, young perſons are oftenet and 
more violently attacked than old ones. 
Mlatter is alſo formed in the lungs, from 
the rupture of ſome ſmall veſſels ; the pa- 
tient ſpits out a part of the blood, but 
ſome remains extravaſated, and putrefies. . 
This illneſs, taken in time; may be eured; 
neglected, proves fatal. The veins of the 
head ought to be relaxed, and ſuch a diet 
preſcribed, as is likely to render the patient 
thin, and leave him little blood. Some- 


* 5 times 
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times the veins of the lungs do not break 
entirely, but only become varicoſe ; ſuch 
a dilatation may be made to ſubſide, by 
proper and early management. 

Peripneumony and Pleuriſy. —There is an 
inflammation of the lungs, and a pleuriſy, 
in which no expectoration takes place. 
Dryneſs is the cauſe of both; and dryneſs 
is occaſioned in warm and cold liquids, by 
too great a degree either of warmth or 
cold. The fide becomes hard and painful 
by the heat of the bile and phlegm: we 
muſt, in this caſe, open in the arm the 
vein of the ſpleen, as it is called, or that of 
the liuer *; for by this means, a part of 
the phlegm, bile, and bad blood, which 
they contain, is let out; a part diffuſed all 
over the body by the help of medicines and 
diluting liquors ;. and afterwards expelled 
by the aſſiſtance of warm ſudorific reme- 


* #* Fomaniriv xenoplunr, u nrartrn: the medi- 


am, or the baſilic, It would have been more conſiſtent 


with his theory, to have adviſed opening the cephalic. 
2 dies. 


ff 


fourteen days. 
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dies. In pleorifies, when the morbid hu- 
mours; which are fixed to the fide and 
grown putreſcent, are ſpit out, patients 
recover: but if, on account of their quan- ö 
tity, or of a recent afffux, expectoration 
proves inſufficient ; they either die ſoon, 
or matter forms itſelf, Ty this caſe, ſome 
_ periſh, others eſcape ; theſe different iſſues 


of the diſorder are determined within 
ren! | 


With a view to looſen the fur | in : Us | 
cheſt, it is adviſeable to give the root of 
arum, one grain of falt, and ſome honey 
then to ſhake the ſhoulder. If, notwiths 
| ſtanding this remedy, the patient is not 
enabled to expectorate, one muſt give him 
acrid food with horſe-radiſh, and the 
flower of braſs; adminiſtering fumigations 
at the ſame time, When he ſpits freely, 
his food ought to be very ſalt, and fat; 
ſuch as butter, and reſin melted in honey. 
The ſeeds of nettle, the origanum, and 


frankincenſe, are alſo then recommendable. 
| > NO The 
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The lungs: having become aha 


; dry from the heat of the weather, from 


fevers, or from too great fatigue, are apt to 


be ſeized with an eryſipelas. 0 


Tubercles form themſelves in the lungs 
and ſides, from phlegm or bile. 
Tabes Dorſalis.—In this diſea 65 which 
chiefly attacks new-married perſons, one 
muſt vomit and purge a good deal; then 


give cow-milk during forty days, prohibit- 


ing all other forts of food, After this 
courſe of milk diet, aliments of eaſy. di- 
geſtion may be given, and their ſolidity 
gradually increaſed. ri | | 
Angina, —The cauſe of an angina. i is a 

copious * defluxion of phlegm from the 
head, upon the parts round the neck and 


Ft jaw. The patient cannot ſwallow his ſa- 


liva; with. great difficulty he breathes ; 
he conſtantly ſnores, and ſometimes i is ſe- 


_ veriſh; the uva is inflamed, draws, by 
| means of i its heat, the blood of the adjacent 
veins, | communicates inflammation to 


the 


+ ©® 


/ Die. 8 16; 


the parts round it. In the beginning” it 
hangs lower down than "uſual, but after- 


wards looks thick and 'black from the 
| blood it has attracted. The ſeat of this 


diſeaſe is ſometimes. alſo nearer the breaſt. 
As to the ſwelling of the tonſils, gums, and 


tongue, it is the effect of the phlegm which 
fills them. In this complaint, the head is to 
be ſhaved, cupping glaſſes applied to the 


firſt vertebra of the neck, and near the ears ; 


and the vapours o of a mixture, compoſed: of 


vinegar, nitre, origanum, and the ſeeds of 
naſturtium, ought to be drawn in through 


a tube. But the diſeaſe is mortal: very 
few recover, and unleſs the turgeſcent uva 


be opened; they ene, aa; in mw 
gling for breaetg. . 


Leipyria.—In this fever the heat 10 the 
ſkin feels moderate to the hand; but the 


patient complains of burning inwardly. 


The tongue is rough, and the air which 


the mouth and noſtrils exhale, is hot. On 


the fifth day, the precordia get hard and 
| M3 painful, 


LY 
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painful, the complexion is very much the 
ſame as in the icterus, and the urine is 
thick and bilious. Should the patient on 
the ſeyenth day be ſeized with a rigor and 
high fever, followed by a ſweat, there are 
great hopes of his recoyery. If this does 
pot happen, he dies on the ſeventh, or 
ninth day, The treatment conſiſts in fre- 
guent warm fomentations ; in giving 4 
large quantity of a heverage, made up of 
water and honey; in nouriſhing with the 
cold ingredients of the ptiſan ; giving af» 
terwards ſome wing and water, and after 
the removal of the complaint, adminiſter- 
ing ſome opening medicine. Sy 
Pbrenitis. Phrenſy is a delirium ac 
companied with fever. It happens in the 
fallowing manner: our pnderſtanding de- 
A grea on the blood; 
ſome people think, entirely, Now the 
bile being put in mation by ſome cauſe ot 
other, penctrates into the veins, breaks the 
egntiftenes of the blood, dilutes it with 
£ ſeroſities 
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ſeroſities and heats it. This heat is ſoon 
communicated to all the parts of the body: 
a fever is kindled; and from its intenſeneſs, 
and the dilution: of the blood, the ſenſes 
are alienated. Perſons labouring under 
this diſorder, are not, as to their mental 
faculties, unlike arrabilariant: but in theſe, 
the complaint originating from a corrup- 
tion of the blood by a mixture of bile and 
phlegm," there is a leſs degree of delirium. 
Anither Diſeaſe. A ſudden pain of the 
head ſometimes ſeizes a man ifi health: 
his voice immediately fails him; he falls, 
and remains ſnoring; with his mouth wide 
open: in this condition he is perfectly 
inſenſible of Whatever is ſaid or done about 
him; a large flow of urine takes place, 
but without his perceiving it. When 4 
fever ariſes, it is a very favourable citeum- 
ſtance: when it does trot, he dies within 
ſeven days. A phyſician, eulled to a pa- 
tient iti this fituation, ſhould fc a good 


er warin fomentations'; pour in his 
| M 4 mouth 
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mouth ſome honey diluted in warm water, 
and. afterwards purge him: for without 
this caution, the diſorder is apt to return, 
However, the firſt attack n 
proves fatal. 

Hupatitis. An afflux of black. bile;t to 
the liyer, is the cauſe of this diſeaſe. It 
chiefly preyails in autumn, and producey 
the following ſymptoms ; a gredt pain at 


the liver, alſo towards the laſt ribs, the 


humerus, the throat, and the breaſt; with 
2 @ ſenſation of ſtrangulation. Sometimeg 
the patient Yomirg,s a livid fort, of bile, feels 


dight, fever for Ry ay 2 2nd offers. a 
good deal in his bowels. In the progreſs 
of the diſorder the fever. diſappears, the 
pain is configed to the liver, and varies in 
its intenſegeſs. ; Sometimes the patient is 
fuddeply; carried a in the beginning: 


Oo if + + * 


goat's milk, + my the, Fauces. to help 
temen when nature ſhews a propenſity, 
Fake 


5 „ 
; - 
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conſtitute the method of cure. In the 
courſe of ſeven; days, the phyſician is 
enabled to judge whether the diſorder will 
prove mortal or not. Another ſpecies of | 
the ame complaint happens in ſummer, 
from eating ' ox-fleſh, and drinking too 
much wine. The patient's complexion 
teſembles the rind: of pomegranate; and 
his pains are without remiſſion. Many 
ſorts of milk are given in this complaint. 
One muſt purge with the ſcammony, bleed 
in the inſide vein of the right arm, and if 
theſe means ſhould prove inſufficient, and 
the liver ſhould ſwell, proceed: to the n | 
ration of burning * 9. 
In the jaundice, after having. purged | 
with hellebore, it is ſerviceable to admi- 

niſter four cantharides, pounded without 

their wings or feet, öut of | ſix ounces of 
white wine, Al | 


ons 2 | 
id The diſorders of the plea) he treat very much 
in the ſame manner. 


| account of its contradictions. 


„% Ce 
Nie Fever called mortul. The patient 
ſuffers from rigor and fever ; his head 
aches, his eye-brows are drawn up, the 
eyes ſeem to be getting out of their orbit 
he throws up bile and ſaliva by the mouth; 
de feels a pain at the neck and at his groinz 
his ſtrengths are proſtrate, and his ſenſes 
are gone. Thie diſeaſe is fatal: people 
ſeized with it, dis within the ſeventh day; 
thoſe that out-live this time commonly 
recover. Cold applications muſt be uſed 
for the head and viſcefa, A beverage, 
made of batley, bruiſed and burnt with its 
firawz maCerated in water, and afterwards 
filtered and mixed with er ſhould bs 
Ius poof heat in the Ape vonter, and 
4 coldneſs in the lower one, are the eauſs 
of this complaint. The inteſtinal tube, 
from inflammation loſes its moiſture, gets 
hard, painful, ſwelled, and ee a 


Fe The reſt — * of cure is mitted, on 


ſo 


ef Dieb. 

ſo that neither wind, oor feces, can find a 
paſſage aut. The patient throws up 
phlegm, then bilious, and even ftercoral, 
matters: he grows thirſty, complains of a 
pain all over the abdomen, particularly 
about the precordia;; he gets reſtleſs, and 
2 feyer ſeizes him, eſpecially the ſeventh 
day. The ſupefior venter muſt be purged 
without loſing one moment: blood is to 
be drawn from the head and arm. With 
a view to leſſen the inflammation of the 
upper region, cold applications ſhould be 
uſed on the parts ſituated above the dia- 
phragm, except the heart: but the lower 
parts are to be conſtantly kept warm by fo- 
mentations; fitting the patient on the 
vapours of warm water, and'rubbing him 
with oil. A ſuppoſitory, ſeven or eight 
inches lang, made of honey, but anointed 
at its extremity with ſome ox-gall, ſhould 
be two or three times thruſted into the 
anus, in order to burn or bring out the 
contents of the rectum: if this ſucceeds, 
a glyſter 


* 
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_ glyſter is then to be'thrown- pie it 
fails, one muſt, by means of a large pait 
of bellows, diſtend with air the inteſtines, 
and afterwards inject a glyſter made of diſ- 

ſolving, and penetrating, but not heating, 

ingredients. After the removal of the 
lleus, if a fever ariſes, the patient dies *. 


In the chapter de Intern. Miiction. there are three 
abs diſeaſes, called alſo Ilei: though pot much con- 
nected with this, or, indeed, with one another. The 
| laſt of theſe three, Dr. Milmon, in his late ingenious 

publication, has partly quoted, with a view to confirm 

us in the opinion, that the ſcurvy was nat unknoun to 

the ancients. Many ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are cer- 
tainly mentioned in that place; as the offenſive breath, 
the colliquation of gums, hemorrhages from the noſe, 
&c. and in the deſcription of the firſt, ſome of its cauſes 
are alſp related. I will ſay nothing againſt Dr. Mil. 
man's expediency of adjuſting the ſymptoms . of one 
ſpecies to the cauſes of another, becauſe nobody .can 
ſuppoſe the ſcurvy to be a new evil. Its moſt prolific 
ſource, viz. aliments of difficult digeſtion, muſt in all 
ages, have had opportunities of exerting itſelf; in al} 
ages the ſame cauſes nde er, ſame effects; conſe · 
quently, 


* — 
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pain I attack the -articulations 3 and in a 
greater or leſs degree, fly from one to ano- 
ther. The cauſe is a determination of 
bile and phlegm to thoſe parts. This diſ- 
eaſe is acute, but not mortal. Voung peo- 
ple are more liable to it than old ones. 


quently, thete can be | no doubt of the ſcurvy s being 
as ancient as the world: : nor can it be diſputed that 
many paſſages in ancient writings evidently refer 
to that diſorder: therefore Dy. Freind's opinion of its 
novelty is only to be conſidered.as one of thoſe ſfingula- 
rities to which great men are fubject Whatever Dr, 
Milman adduces is ſenſible; and well adapted do Hb pur- 
poſe. But it becomes alſo mine to obſerve, that, from 
the i inaccuracy of ancient deſcriptions, one might 
derive arguments equally favourable to the other fide 
of the queſtion ; for Hippocrates concludes. his convol- 
vulus ſanguineus, (a ſeorbutic diſorder ) by an obſervation 
which hardly can be applied to the ſcurvy: viz. 
This diſeaſe requires a good deal of treatment, otherwiſe it 
accompanies a man to his grave. One of his aphoriſms, 
(Coac, Prænot. p. 143.) „blood oozing out of the gums, 
with a looſeneſs of bowels, threatens diſſolution ;** is another 
proof of his acquaintance with this complaint, and of 
his RA — injudiciouſly ſevere in his prognoſtic. 


Having 


„ e Diſs 


Having a pation of this ſort vekhetighue 
care, you are to attempt à relief of the 
painful parts, by the application of co, 

to bring the abdomen to à ſoluble ſtate, 
and preſeribe ſome proper beverage; The 
pain in the feet is more intenſe; and diffi- 
eult to relieve, than in the artieulations. 
It laſts alſo longer; for, the ſmaller the 

veſſels into which the blood, thus vitiated, 
gets; the harder it muſt be to diſlodge it · . 
If che toes are the feat of the pain, one 
muſt burn their veins a little above the ar· 


ticulation. 


I he had ſaid tarmth, and added Bleeding, this 
would' not have been a bad account of « rhvwmage | 


fever. 
+ Would not one think that Bur hocui is ſpeaking ? 
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| "ERTIAN Fevers, — If, after three: 
paroxyſms of this fever, a fourth 8 
happens 3 patients muſt be purged : ſhould 
it be, however, thought unneceſſary to do 
it, one ought to give them the roots of 
cinque-foil macerated in water: but if the 
fever does not give way to this remedy, it 
is proper, after uſing ſome warm fomen- 
tations, to direct ſome 7refoil, and the juice 
of /aſeris, in an equal quantity of wine and 
water. Let the patient. then be put to bed 
and keep himſelf well covered till a ſweat 


breaks out. Afterwards, if he is thirſty, 7 . 


give him ſome barley- water, and in the 
evenin 8. ſome millet boiled i in water, and 
6 mixed 


gn e—_ = 
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mixed with a little wine. His diet ought ; 
to be extremely light till the difotder is 
removed“. 
Diſeaſes of the Kili. —The kidr fieys are 
ſubje& to four different diſeaſes : in the 
firſt, the patient feels an acute pain in the 
Joins, and from the teſticle to the kidney 
itſelf, He frequently makes water, void- 
ing, at the ſame time, ſome ſand, which 
cauſes a violent pain in the urethra, till it, 
is evacuated, Sometimes the water is 
ſuppreſſed. . The greateſt part of phyfi- 
.cians, unacquainted with the nature of this 
diſorder, when, they ſee the land, ſuppoſe 
there 1 is a ſtone i in the bladder z whereas it 
is the kidney that contains it. I his com- 
plaint ariſes from phlegm, which, remain- 
ing too long in the kidney, grows hard, 
and aſſumes the ſhape of ſmall ſtones. 
After fomenting the painful parts, one 
muſt purge the patient with the juice of 
ſcammony, or with the root itſelf; after- 


The treatment of a quartan is much the 4 
7a wards, 


N 


ay 
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wards, diluting liquors and the warm bath 


are proper. But if a tumour appears, you 


ſhould open the kidney, and then admi- 


niſter diuretic remedies to evacuate the 


ſand. By this operation; there are hopes 
of recovering the patient, who cannot 


otherwiſe get rid of his diſorder. 
The ſecond takes place, when, from 


hard labour, the veins of the kidneys are 


broken. At firſt ſome blood. comes out 
with the water ; reſt will ſoon cute this: 
but if the kidney is purulent, a tumour ap- 
pears near the ſpine: by cutting. it deeply, 
health is reſtored, If, in attempting the 
operation, one” ſhould miſs the kidney, 
and matter ſhould break out inwardly, the 
patient's fate depends on the courſe Which 
the purulent matter ſhall take: it may 
find its way into the rectum, and thereby 
get out of the ſyſtem; it alſo may attack 
the other kidney, and thas' 1 ENT 
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In the third, the water, looks like be 
deere Toaſted oxr eh a and the kidney 
is ulcerated by b]ack be This diſorder 

is, ſeldom cured. 1 Dieb 1 i 
The fourth ad ba bile and phlegm, 
eſpecially. in ſummer : the water hardy) 
can flow out on accpunt of the tbicknes | 
and quantity of phlegm. Upon examin- 
ing its ſediment, it looks like thick flower 
of wheat; yellow, hen the bile predo- 
minates; white if the phlegm prevails: 
the kidney grows purulent if the diſcaſe 
lofts long, and in that caſe, one n 
„ Heck 
10 Spb The bile 1 in motion 
during the dog- days, pr oduces this di ſor - 
der. A very high fever is accompanied 
vith ſuch a. proſtration of ſtrength, that 
the patiens loſes the uſe of his limbs: he 
cannot bear an erect poſtute ; his eye- lids 
are too heavy for him to keep open: be is 
unable to ſpeak; a violent pain attacks 
the bowels, and the dejections are very 

| offen- 


 Contimuagon af Dieſer. 5 
offenſive on the pont of deatls, his veces 
are penettuting, he ſpeals with Bolden, 
and aſks for Houriſhiment, but unleſs he 


many, hewever, reach the 24th; und if 
they out live it, rect Perſon laber 


ing under This diſeuſta fl in c beg 
ning, abſtaia from bathing ; iuſtead df e 


bath let ehem be rb bed wãtN ne hd vll 
moderately wartm j ald hid of food; 
let them hdve thi deld Hꝗcorb, und- ſme 


wine. If the chiift 18 urgent ey linbuld 


de made te vomit v or · Mret times) after 


having drank a good deal und wherithe 
heat is great, the hotteſt parts ght to be 


covered with pieces of linen dipt in eld 


water. This difesſe is dangerous, and 


few eſchp er init zu: sd And: 
Jeram. When theſe Giſtortiofle of the 


body happen; the jaws and tongue ſeem to 


have loft theit powers of motten. The 


mouth! ent open THelf 5 the eyer ful 


N 2 C wn 
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in tears; and are inverted : the book i in 
a ſtate of rigidity, as well as both:extre- 
-mities ; the face reddens, aches violently, 
and towards the approach of death, phlegm 
and liquids are rejected through the noſ - 
trils.— Pepper, black hellebore, and warm 
fomentations, form the greateſt part of the 
treatment. In general, patients die the 
Id, th, 7th, or igth: when they ont- 
live this laſt term, they recover. The 

ſpecies which bends the body backwards, 
eoemmonly proves fatal on the third day. It 
is adviſeable to pour cold water, in this laſt 
_ caſe, on tlie body. 1 aaa the 
_ cauſe of a fetanus. as; 

., 'Lethargus, — In wry diſorder which i is 
called lethargy, the patient coughs, ſpits 
out e great deal of thin faliva, and is deli 
rious. When the delirium ceaſes, he falls 
aſleep, and has ſome very offenſive dejec- 
tions: one ought to give bim barley wa- 
ter, rich white wine, and the juice of the 
ptiſan.— This complaint commonly proves. 

9 | fatal 


— it of Digs.” 191 
fatal within ſeven days if it is pings 
beyond it; the patient recovers. 577 


* Epilepſy,” or the Sacred D geg -heig- 
norance of men has given to this diſeaſe 
the name of ſacred, and has made them 
endeavour to cure it by expiations, and 
pyſterious - ceremonies z'- whereas it pro- 
ceeds; like other complaints, from natural 
cauſes, and is not more wonderful than 


quotidian, tertian, or quartan fevers.” \ 


Children derive from their parents à bili- 

- obs, pituitous, or conſumptive, conſtita-: 
tion: why ſhould they not alſo receive from 
them a diſpoſition to epilepſy ? Pituitous- 
habits are chieffy ſubject to this diſorder, 
which does not happen to bilious people. 


It attacks the fœtus in the womb, and if 


the brain is overloaded with phlegm, re- 
turns again at the age of puberty; A de- 
flux ion of this phlegm towards the heart, 
cauſes palpitations; to the bowels, a diar- 
rheea ; and if to the veins of the neck, an 
extinction of voice; a ſuffocation; foam 
N 3 7 


182  Eoptinuation. of: Dyſeaſes,”: 
iog at the mouth; locked jaw ; clinching 
of the hands; invexſion of the eyes; loſs 
of mental facultias z and in ſome inſtances, 
fecal: dejections. This diſorder, When the 
phlegm is humid and in great quantity, 
proves fatal to children : but they ſurvive, 
it, if it is moderate 3 retaining, however, 
ſome marks of its violence, ſuch as a-wry: 
mouth, a ſquinting eye, a twiſted neck, 
or a diſtorted hand. It is remarkable, that 
a perſon having 2. mark of this kind, is no 
more ſuhject to a return of the complaint. 
In a more advanced age, it neither kills not 
leaves any marks ; but there is a danger of 
its becoming habitual, unleſs prevented by 
proper treatment. Old people either fink. 
under it, or Joſe the uſe. of ſome limbs, 
Perſons ſuhject to this diſeaſe, commonly 
retire to ſolitary places, when their feel: 
ings. warn them of a paroxyſm; not, as 
ſame people think, becauſe they are aftaĩd 
of the divinity: but from a ſort of ſhame 
to be ſeen in that condition. The phyſi- 
3 * cian's 


3 


3 * 
cignsobjvct iu this, 28 woll ins In aher 


diet, as are knoœ i to be proper. 255-114 A 35. 
Inſanity . When the humid: parts of 
Aire, and the dry parts of warrr, are in an 
equal proportion our ſenſes acquire: from 
that! happy combination their: utmoſt; des 
gres of vigour. But if ei ther happetis to 
peevaik From mat moment the underſtand- 
ing becomes more or leſs impaited, ac- 
cording to the degree of diſproportion be- 
tween theſo two prineiples. Some people, 
in whom water predominates a good deal, 
become inſane: others look as if they were 
thunderſtruek; they weep: and mourn 
without a cauſe, and betray a childiſh fear 
on the moſt trifling oceaſions. Fomenta- | 
tions are ſervieeable in this caſe, afterwards 
purgation with et alſo nn 
and ſtrong exereiſe. 4 es 
Thoſe in whom firs prevails, are re- 
markable Tor' a mine 7 50 


Seck. iy, De ViR. Rat. p. 17. 
EEE N 4 acute- 


complaints, is ti direct fuchiromedles and 2 
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4 acuteneſs of mind. But there is a danger 
in thoſe advantages, for upon the leaſt, ex» 
ceſs in cating or drinking, or even a mode» 
rate uſe of wine and meat, they loſe their 


reaſon and grow furious. A leſs ſubſtan» 


tial dict muſt therefore be preſcribed, with 
abſtinence from all violent exerciſes. They 


muſt be purged with hellebore, after have, 
ing been previouſly prepared by fomenta - 


tions water alone ought to be their drink, 
or, at / moſt, a ſoft white wine; warm 
water ſhould often be poured upon them. 
.| The Stone.-—The water of gfeat rivers, 
or of lakes, into which many ſtreams fall; 
or of places, in which they have at diffe- 


rent times accumulated themſelves ; are 


apt to produce the ſtone ; for being com- 

poſed of many different ſorts, ſome ſweet, 
others ſaltor aluminous, they muſt depoſit 
a ſandy ſediment. Perſons whoſe. bowels 

and bladder are in a ſoluble ſtate, may 
| eſcape ſabulous collections; but” thoſe of a 
more feery habit, when the mouth of the 


/ 


bladder | 


bladder ig -ttacked | with "ibfldwintich; 
ceaſe to make water freely, and then the 
groſs ſandy parts of theſe” waters depoſit” 
themſelves, whilſt the more fluid particles 

are let out. In courſe of time this ſedi- 
ment increaſes from the ſame cauſes, and 
acquires the ſhape of a knob, which being 
often carried to the mouth of the bladder, 
ſuddenly ſtops the emiſſion of urine, and 
cauſes excruciating pains. The water of 
people under this affliction, reſembles the 
moſt limpid ſerum, becauſe the grofſer 
parts are left behind: and children are 
conſtantly Ne and e theie 
ee — 

- Dropfees. Erbe moſt common cauſe of 
water's ſpreading itſelf under the ſkin, is 
a ſlow recovery from a lingering diſeaſe, in 

run cathartics _ not * EY 


5 This account is. e, A ths chapter. 3 
Loc. et Aqu, Stef. iii. p. 68. In another place, he at- 
tributes the tone in children to the impure milk 
of nurſes, 4 N i 389 S - F 
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given The iflefhy,, parts melt away, and 
3 gonverted into water. Drophes are 
formed alfa. from a diſeaſed Gare ofithe | 
Tiver,-and.ſptreng, from white phlegi.aud 
from a looſenęſs of the bowels, When | 
dropſy takes - place,;; from having omitted 
to evacuate, morbid, humours,, the abde- 
men is filled with, water, the legs. and feet 
ſwell, the arms, neck, breaſt, and hip, 
waſte, aways"; Shquld you happen. to. be 
 copſulted in the, beginning. of ſuck a caſe, 
preſcribe ſuch remedies, as haye the power 
of exciting à diſcharge of water and 
phlegm by the bowels; but he awyate not 
to put the bile i in motion. Diet and exe 
eiſe muſt be made conducivę towards ten- 
dering the patient thin and dry, and 
ſtrengtbening his; fleſh, Dropſies are ge- 
nerally mortal, but eſpecially when the 
belly contains the water. The ſame me- 
thod of treatment is to be followed, when 
the diſorder is owing to ſome of the other. 
cauſes we have mentioned; but it ſeldom 
ſucceeds; 
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ſucceeds for a diſeaſe brought about in 
conſequence of another, commonly carries 
the patient off. If no abatement happens 
from remedies, the only chance remaining 
is 2 which indeed is 8 
ſucceſaful, - us 0 

When ha; hk. 1 is . and 
white, the ſame parts appearing, in tho 
ſame day, better and worſe, Hae 
cure is as befere. A 

Theres is alſo a dry ef Kdropy .. 
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chapters out of which the preceding 
Decimens have been extracted, are, in my 
opinion, the moſt intereſting: they con- 
tain, if not a good deſcription, at leaſt, a 
diſtinction of diſeaſes; with proper names 
affixed to the greateſt part of them, and a 
judgment, generally juſt, of their different 
degrees of danger. It is a ſhort ſketch of 
an hiſtory, in which the ſcarcity of mate- 
rials is often ſupplied by the writer's ima- 
gination; but which, imperfect as it is, 
cannot have been drawn without great aſ- 
ſiſtance from a long ſeries of annals and 
chronicles. Indeed, though Hippocrates 
is not fond of quotations, it would be un» 
juſt to ſuppoſe he ever meant to paſs him- 
ſelf upon poſterity for the firſt regular ob- 
ſerver of diſcaſes, or, in other words, for 
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che father of phyſio. Many of his:expref- 


ſions ſufficiently acquit.him of that inten- 
before him diſeaſes had been obſerved, de- 
ſcribed, and named. He ſays, -#he - fever, 
called mortal; the vein of" the lier, as it ts 
called; many writers having treated this ſub» 
jeft he ſpeaks: of the ancients 3 he men- 
tions beſides ſome diſorders, which being 
not likely to have ever exiſted “, afford 
more than a probable conjecture, that 
he did not confine himſelf to recording 
only what he had ſeen, but added to 
his collection, caſes taken from others, 
withoot, + perhaps, much examination. 

As to his theories, which he never fails 
to deliver with the caſe. of a man who. | 
is mentioning ' a known. truth, what a 
learned writer | ſays of our preſent ſtate of 

phyſic, may, with till greater propriety, 
„* Some of tis WH du Shin ee 

to L. Ciro. | | 
+ Savages Noſolog. Method. Vol. i. iii. p. 125. | 


dee, 1763. Sg 


be applied to them, © We know the trite 
* thtety of but very few diſeaſes; how. 
< ever, we dont heſſtate te explain them 
e all, becauſe we neither like to feem ut n 
** toſs before our patients, and their half 
1 learned attendants, nor to confeſs our 
ignorante. Indifferent as this exouſe 
is, nothing ſo plauſi ble can be ſaid, E bes 
lieve; in paltiation of ſome of his remedtes 
whether his ſalt aerimonioùs compoſitions 
were intended for the ftomach only; ot 
direQed;" as chere is reaſon to ſuſpebt/ fob 
an immediate injection into the trach6ay 
in either vaſe, ſuch a practice little agreed 
with the genius of obſervation, which he 
has been celebrated for; or with that eon- 
ſummate experience whieh, in the op, 
of ſome writers; oaght to givr to his aſſer· 
tions, we charactet of udiſputable truths. 
Concerning the mannet in which I hive 
made the preceding extracts; theſe feẽũ 
pages being intended, as has been ſaid for 


| tudents only, or for ſuch Er as 
de in are 


% 
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have not leiſure to dip much into ancient 
learning, I ſhall be allowed to declare, that 
if I have thprtened the maxter, Thave not, 

to the beſt of my knowledge, impaired it. 
It is my defire to eſtabliſh an .caſy acceſs to 


this ballowed temple, "but hot to cohmit 
any irreverence againſt 1 the Deity. Should 


any critic iücline to'cenflrs ine for teavi 
ſome treatifes, on the"ditcales 8 of v women, 
unnoticed, Twilt beate their leise 
excepting Fw ſenſible bereist on 
the cauſes of lerikty, a8 4 wrong ftuation 
of the uterus, a membrahe covering f its 
aperture, &c? 5s made vp f receipts ; for | 


3 


bringing the menſes on; or” making a a Wo- 
man conceive for knowing Whether 85 
pregnant, or whether the” bers à male 5 
female child; with a reconmendation 6 f. 
almoſt every plant known in his time; bas 
not appeared to me likely to afford any e u 
tertainment to the reader, ot to reflect any 


loſtre on Hippoctates. | OL logen JIU 
-CHAP. 
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Thenfatio Fl the F * Book of ernie, 


- > 


TN che hand of Thafus, foft 3 — 

. rains, ſuch as. are uſual with a ſouth · 
wind, fell towards the autumnal equinox, 
and the ſetting of the Pleiades. The fol- 
lowing winter was warm, more dry than 
commonly, with ſcarcely any north-wind 
on the whole, much like ſpring weather; 
the wind was, in the ſpring, chiefly ſouth, 
though pretty cold, with ſome ſmall rains. 
Summer proved overcaſt, but not rainy: 
The annual winds blew but gently, and 
not long at a time. A little while before 
ſpring, when the temperature was ſouthern. 
and dry, ſome ardent fevers appeared, but 
without any alarming. ſymptoms; they 
were regular in their courſe, and ſeldom 
Aua ttended 
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attended with hemorrhages from the noſe. 
Many had a ſwelling behind one or both 


| ears, which brought on no fever, nor even 


required confinement, though not always 
free from heat. However, theſe tumours 
conſtantly diſappeared without any bad 
conſequence, or even coming to ſuppura- 
tion, which is not the caſe hen they agile. 
from a different cauſe. They wege ſoft, 
flaccid, large, and diffuſed, witbont in- 
flammation or pain; and all of them yan f 


niſhed by degrees, without any ęritical 


ſign v. This ſymptom, chiefly, pgevailed 
among young people: ſome felt its: firſt 


approach while extrciling themſelves in 
the Palæſira and Gymngſium: fe women 
had it. Numbers of people were ſeized 


with dry coughs, without any expectora- 


tion, and followed by a hoarſeneſs. Some 


were attacked with inflammations and pain 
in one or both teſticles, accompanied with 
fever in ſome caſes, and none in others. 
Arne, without figns. L | 
0 Many 


— — — — — — ——— — —— — — 
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Many ſuffered a great deal from theſes om VO 


plaints, but were not obliged to undergo 
any chirurgical operation . From the 
latter end of the ſpring, to the beginning 
of winter, many conſumptive people died; 
and many, whoſe conſtitutions diſpoſed 


them to that diſeaſe, fell into a decided 


conſumption; They died in ſuch num- 
bers, that I am not ſure whether a ſingle 
one eſcaped. Their fate was ſooner deter- 
minted tlian is uſual in that diſorder, eſpe- 
eially if you conſider that many of them 
had recovered before from longer attacks. 
In general, they were ſeized with a great 
degree of horror, followed by an acute 
fever, the paroxyſms of which, reſembled 
thoſe of ſemi-tertian fevers; abating one 
day, increaſing the next, and growing 
more viòlent every time. Continual ſweats 


but not univerſal; a coldneſs in the extre- 


Ta AAA oxove M n vegas. ri 
p. 12. This paſſage is rather obſcure, I have fol- 
lowed the interpretation of Fagſus. 
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mities which could hardly be conquered; 
ſmall, liquid, bilious, acrid, and frequent 
alvine dejections; a ſmall quantity of thing 
crude, colourleſs urine, with a ſmall ſets 
ment of no conliſtence nor //gnification * 
a difficult and ſmall expectoration of thick 
and concocted matter in ſome caſes,” quite 
crude in others; were the prevailing 
ſymptoms, Many had a redneſs and an 
inflammation in the throat, which never 
abated, with a defluxion of a thin acrid 
fluid, which ſoon "exhauſted them. All 
expreſſed an averſion to food, but had no 
thirſt: ſeveral grew delirious towards the 
laſt.— So much concerning conſumptions. 
Towards ſummer and autumn, there 
were a good many continual fevers, which 
laſted a long while without being danger- 
ous, or attacking thoſe who labouted un- 
der other complaints; many had their 
bowels lightly diſordered ; the urine was 
* Agoipw, net timely : probably meaning, that it 

did not happen at any of the critical days. 
O 2 in 
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in general of a good colour, and, though _ 
clear and thin, ſhewed marks of coction 
at the critical times. Theſe patients were 
not much troubled with a cough ; they 
expectorated without difficulty; had no 
averſion to nouriſhment, on the contrary, 
took it readily. Upon the whole, thoſe. 

who waſted away, were not affected in the 

_ uſual manner of other conſumptive per- 
| ſons, but after a ſenſation of horror, grew 
feveriſh, ſweated a little, ſometimes. had 
vague and irregular paroxyſms which did 
not entirely ſubſide, but imitated the in- 


voaſion of tertians. The ſhorteſt courſe of 


this diſeaſe was twenty days, at which pe- 
riod it terminated itſelf critically: in ge- 
neral, it ran to the 40th; in ſome in- 
ſtances, to the 8oth; and in others, ended 
without any critical deciſion. Many who 
had ſoon got rid of it, ſuffered a relapſe; 
and in this ſecond attack, the diſorder ob- 
ſerved the ſame periods as in the firſt ; in 
ſome caſes, indeed, it protracted itſelf till 


winter. 
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winter. However, people in a con ſump- 
tive ſtate were the only ones that periſhed. 
The other einen prove mortal. 
1 7 nel ar TRIP lens 
©. Confltutian of another. Tear. 

Bofoteithe autumn the urather was not 
ſeaſonable in the Iſland of Tbgſis: there 
was a good deal of rain, with: ſadden 
ſqualls of ſouth and north wind, ande this 
laſted till the ſetting of the Pleiades. The 
winter was cold, with abundance of rain 
and ſnow; intermixed, however, with 
many clear and fine days. Hitherto there 
was nothing unnatural in this cold wea- 
ther; but after the winter ſolſtice, when 
zephyr commonly begins to breathe *, the 
temperature proved ſtill exceſſively cold; 
the north wind prevailed, with inceſſant 
falls of rain or ſnow, the ſkies were ſtormy, 
and all this continued till the equinox. 
The ſpring was cold, pluvious, and over- 
caſt: nor was the ſummer hot. The an- 


| N This expreſſion is in the tekt. 


"KY nual 
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nual winds inceſſantly blew, and the” agus 
it Lad Ht, +- lons' prevailing at the time of the Ardhu: 
| rus; there fell a good deal of rain. The 
PP 75 whole year being then wet, cold, and 
u- northerly; people in general preſerved 
erde, „their health till winter; but before the 
7 % ge. -1-« opening of ſpring, many N bel bea - 
en vily : at firſt a painful inflammation” of the 
eyes ſpread itſelf, and disfigured them with 
thick viſcoſities. Many who had been 
twice afflicted with this diſorder, got rid 
at it in autumn. During ſummer and au- 
tun, bilidus dyſenteries prevailed, at- 
tended with teneſmus and great pain. Many 
ſuffered a ſtrangury, not from any diſeaſe 
of the kidneys, but from the various ef- 
fects of an afflux of bilious, watery, fibrous, 
purulent matter. Vomiting of phlegm, 
of bile, and of undigeſted aliments, with 
univerſal ſweats, frequently happened. 
Several perſons were diſordered in this 
manner without taking to their beds, or 
having any ſeyer: others were feveriſh, of 
whom 


/ 


a. 


2 


few, 
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whom we ſhall ſoon give -- 
Thoſe who laboured under all the ſymp- 


toms we have mentioned, after. ſuffering 


much, grew conſumptive towards inter. 


The ſpecies of fevers with which they were 


attacked, were continued, in a very fe in · 


ftances ardent, | diurnal, nocturnal; ſemi- 


tertian. perfect tertians, quattang, erratic; 
The ſymptoms attending theſe fevers; were 
not very: violent, for few loſt any blood 


from the noſe *, and none loſt much, nor 


was there any delirium. In many inſtances 
the ardent fever + terminated regularly 
and critically, within ſeventeen days ; and 
I queſtion whether it once proved fatal, or 


occaſioned a phrenzy. Tertians were 


more numerous and ſevetre than e fe- 
BY $105 519: 47890997 £10454 

* The word hemorrhage uſed in the text, * 

not in this place convey a juſt idea f the author's 

meaning, as it implies among us 4 conſiderable effu- 


— 


ſion. 


+ Juſt now this fever, he faid, happened t to very 


e s vers; 
| / 


_— 
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vers; but all of them, after the firſt attack, 
aſſumed the quartan type “ in a regular 
manner, and terminating critically within 
ſeven paroxyſms, never returned again. 
Spontaneous quartans followed their uſual 
courſe and order; but thoſe into which 
other fevers were converted, laſted longer 
than is uſual. Many of the quotidians, 
nocturual and erratic, proved obſtinate, 
both to thoſe who were confined by them, 
and thoſe who kept about: they frequent+ 
ly laſted till winter. Several people, chil- 
dren eſpecially, had convulſions in the be- 
ginning, either at the ſame time with the 
fever, or afterwards. | They laſted a long 
while, in general, but without _ mych 
harm themſelves. Fa [ol he 

There were ſome continual en which 
had no intermiſſion, but all of which re- 
| ſembled, in their attacks, thoſe fevers 


4 If, after the firſt fit, they turned out quartans, 
what could make Hippocrates think they were 


tertians ? ; 
/ | which 


of "Epi . BY | 
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which come near the nature of tertians , 


being lower one day, higher the next, 


trifling in the beginning, after wards con- 
ſtantly increaſing, having their paroxyſms 
in the critical days, but getting worſe at 
every one they were, upon the whole, the 
longeſt, the moſt violent, and the moſt 
troubleſome of all the fevers of that time; 
for if they happened to decline a little, 
they ſoon acquired new ſtrength from that 
intermiſſion; and commonly had an ex- 
acerbation on the days. of criſes: a few ir- 
regular and vague ſhivering fits, leſs vio- 
lent than in other fevers; attended all theſe 
complaints z* with ſome ſweats, which in- 
ſtead of relieving, increaſe the ſymptoms: 
The extremities were: ſo: cold, that they 
hardly could be made to recover their 
warmth.” In all caſes, there was a propen- 
ſity to dozing; but in this fever, patients 


2 Tbe reader may ſoppoſe, that 1 a paſſage a as 
this is no o ſmall theme for the verboſity of commen- 
tatare. 


were 
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' were oppreſſed with ſleep. In all com- 
plaints, the bowels were diſardered, but 
not ſo much as in this. Many voided a 
thin, colourleſs urine, without ſedinient; | 
which, after | ſome time, ſhewed ſome 
marks of coction, but, upon the whole, was 
very unfavourable *. Coughs accompanied 
the fevers, but Iwill not mention at pre- 
ſent, of what uſe or detriment they were. 
All theſe ſymptoms were obſtinate, laſted a 
long while, followed no regular courſe or 
order, and whether ending in death, or 
recovery, had no critical deciſion: for if 
they intermitted for ſome time, they ſoon 
returned again. There were ſome few 
inſtances of their terminating with ſome 
appearance of a criſis towards the goth 
day, but even then ſom̃e patients ſuffered 
a relapſe? which extended ta the winter . 


2% Che paſſage from which this phraſe is taken, is 
unintelligible or contradictory, p. 19. 

| t This paragraph ends with a repetition of what 
= been ſaid a few lines before ; viz. In general, theſe 
complaints had no critical deciſion, ww the patients 
lived or 4 


During 


TT „ 
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During the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, 
a very bad ſymptom accompanied this non- 
critical termination, viz. an averſion to 
food of all kinds, eſpecially in thoſe. who 
had othet unfavourable ſigns. In theſe 
fe vers thirſt was not untimely. But after 
the patients had, from long ſufferings, 
waſted away, abſceſſes took place, which 
proved either too conſiderable for their 
ſtrength, ot too ſmall for proguring any 
relief; and which returned inwardly with 
greater danger. Violent pains in the 
bowels, frequent, but uſeleſs, deſires of 
going to ſtool, diarrhœas, and ſome drop> _ 
ſical complaints, formed the train of theſe 
fevers, or: even appeared by themſelves. 
Any of theſe ſymptoms, when violent, ſoon 
proved fatal; none were beneficial. Some 
patients had a ſmall eruption, unequal to 
the intenſeneſs of the diſeaſe, and which 
ſoon diſappeared: others, a ſwelling of the 
ears, which alſo ſubſided gradually and 
uncritically, Some were ſeized with pains 
in 
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in the articulations, the hip eſpecially ; 
which, though critical in'a few inſtances, 
generally did not alter the type of the dif- 
order. People of all ages died of theſe 
complaints, but eſpecially children be- 
| tween the time of infaney, and that of pu- 
| berty: ſome being carried off by the laſt- 
mentioned ſymptoms; others by the firſt. 
The moſt favourable turn was a ſtrangury; 
for the greater part of thoſe, in whom the 
morbid matter was determined that way, 
recovered ſurpriſingly. Children, and 
others, who were not confined to their 
beds, had this ſymptom. A ſudden and 
great change happened at this period; for 
the bowels, from a very looſe ſtate, became 
too much bound: the patients recovered 
their appetite, and the fever abated. The 
ſtrangury laſted a long while, and proved 
very troubleſome : the urine was copious, 
thick, red, and partly purulent : its emiſ- 
latch fon 
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ſion painful; but I do not Per in- 
ſtance of its 1 — fatally *. 


111? 
, * 
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«ld little while before the riſing of the 
Arcturus, the wind being north, frequent 
heavy rains fell in Thaſus, towards: the 
equinox, and continued till the riſing of 
the Pleiades. The wind was ſouth, and the 
rains ſmall and moderate. The winter 
proved very cold, drier than uſual, and 
had many falls of ſnow. The equinox 
was exceſſively cold. North winds and 
gteat dryneſs prevailed in the ſpring, with 
a few cold rainy days. From the ſummer 
ſolſtice to the dog-days, the weather was 
very cold, and little rainy: afterwards it 
grew very warm, and conſtantly. laſted- ſo 
till the Arfurus, without rain, or any 
other wind than the annual. From the 
Arcturus to the equinox, the wind was 


* A peragraph is here omitted, as having no con- 
nection either with what precedes or what follows. 
it 
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ſouth, and the weather pluvibus. During 
this ſtate of the air till the winter, palſies 
were wonderfully frequent, and, in ſome 
inſtances, ſoon proved fatal. Ardent fe- 
vers begun to appear before the ſpring, 
and laſted till the equinox, and even the 
ſummer. 'Thoſe who were taken ill in the 
ſpring, or beginning of ſummer, . eſcaped 
for the moſt. part; but in autumn, the 
weather being rainy, numbers were carried 
off, It is remarkable, that a large effuſion 
of blood from the noſtrils, ſeemed in theſe 
fevers to fave the patients lives; for not 
one died that had a plentiful hemorrhage. 
Philiſeus, Epaminon, and Silenus, having 
loſt but a few drops of blood, the two firſt 
on the fourth day, the laſt on the fifth, 
were carried off. Towards the criſis, moſt 
patients, #hoſe eſpecially who had not this 
fortunate evacuation, were ſeized with a 
rigor, and after a ſecond attack, a ſweat 
broke out. The jaundice ſupervened on 


the G6xth day to ſome "_ and went 
off 


off by a large flow of utine, a looſeneſt o 


the bowels, or a hemorrhage from the 
noſe, as was the caſe on the a20th with 
Herachgdes,'who lodged at Ariftocyder's. The 


_ ſervant of Pbanagorat, having had none of 


theſe evacuations, died. The hemorrhage 
happened chiefly. to young perſons; the 


greateſt part of thoſe who had it not, pe- 


riſned. Among people more advanced in 
years, the diſorder changed into a jaundice, 
accompanied with a painful looſeneſs' of 
bowels, as was the caſe: with Bron, Who 


lodged at Silenurs. Theſe pains of the 


bowels ſpread a good deal in ſummer, and 


proved a very common iſſue of the fever, 


after a hemorrhage, as it eren to 
Myllus, Eraton's child; + ++ | 9 

The morbid . to POE 
and not be gan determined to ane places: n 


a This i is the ſenſe I Fra given to a paſſage, 5 | 


ſcure enough i in the Greek, but much more ſo in the 
Latin, [ToAAors d own (ah A5 a 0 N euT9E rive. 

| Copiſu i, pr acipue que he honor fuitabe. 

3 | Fe 


| ' 
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ſome people, who towerds the critical day 
had no diſcharge of blood by the noſe, felt 


_ aſwelling about the ears, which ſoon after 


removed to the hollow part of the left ſide, 
and the top of the hip. Patients were 


no troubled with pains, they voided a 


thin urine, and ſome blood began to drop 
from their noſtrils. Antipbon, ſon of 
Critobulus, got rid of depofitions of matter 
by a hemorrhage from the noſe; and after 

it had ceaſed, his diſorder entirely and | 
critically left him about the 4oth' day. 
Many women were alſo taken ill, ſome of 


whom died, but in a leſs: number than 


men. A great many had a dangerous lying- 
in, followed by an illneſs which often 
proved fatal; as was the caſe with Telebu- 
urs daughter, who died on the ſixth day 
after being brought to bed. During many 
fevers, the menſes appeared; their firſt 
eruption happened at that time to,many, 


and ſome had a hemorrhage from the noſe. 
In ſome inſtances, the blood broke out at 


the 


— 20 


| — time from thoſe two parts, as 
happened to the daughter of Datharf'4 
and I have not heard that any died, in 
whom either of theſe evacuations, or both 
_ took place. All the pregnant women wha 
were attacked with this fever, miſcarried; 
at leaſt all thoſe that came within my 
knowledge. Their urine was, in general, 
of à good colour, though thin and with 
little ſediment; alvine dejections were li- 


Jud and bilious. The diſeaſe, though 


having undergone a regular criſis, in gene- 
ral brought on violent pains of the bowels; 
as it happened to Xenophane and Critia. 
After the crifis, ſome voided a great deal 
of thin, watery urine, which, however, 
after other criſes, had a copious ſediment. | 
I have thought proper to record theſe in- 
ſtances, among which were Bian, Who 
lived at Silenus's; Cratia, who was“ at 
Xenophane's houſe; the child of Areton; 
and the wife of Mnefſiratus. All theſe 

were tormented with pains in the bowelsz 


P | and. 


— 
. 
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and, it ĩs worth our while to enquire, he- 
ther the pains were, occaſioned. by the 
- lmpid Gate of the urine. About the time 
of the Arcturus, a crilis, generally hap- 
pened on the eleventh day, which. termi. | 
nated the diſorder, and prevented a relapſe, 
About that time patients were oppreſſed 
With ſleep, children eſpecially, and were 
carried off. Ardent fevers, appeared, from, 
the equinox / to the latter end of autumn. 
Great many were ſeized with fevers, at- 
tended with, a, conſtant, delirium, out of 
which few eſcaped, eſpecially during ſum- 
mer. The ardent: fevers ſufficiently ſhewed, 
their dangerous nature from the beginning A 
for, rigor, watchlfulneſs, confuſion | of 
thoughts, thirſt, heat, and reſtleſſneſs, diſ- 
treſſed the patients: a moiſtneſs appeared 
about their forehead and neck, without ever 
ſpreading over the whole body, They 
were very delirious, troubled with fear, 
dejection of mind, and coldneſs of the ex- 


tremities. The paroxyſms happened on 
| the 


„ 
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the even duys': generally the burt day 
was the moſt laboribus: long cold fweats 
took place: the extremities, inſtead of re- 
covering their warmth, remained cold and 
kvid; thirſt ceaſed at this period: © The 
urine was black; thin, and in ſmall quan- 
from the noſe, only 4 few drops q they 
died on tlie ſixth day in a ſweat. All theſe - 
gymptotns did not appear in thoſe who were 
delirious theſe patients generally grew 
better on the Ith or 20th day; Wüien : 
delirtum did not ſupervene on the third or 
fourth day, and the fymptoms were mod 
derate from the beginning, the diſcaſt; 
towards the I Was at a ee . 
height. Rag OI : he 1630 
The number of diſcaſes was di great, 
and thoſe who died of them were chiefly 
adoleſcents, young and middle-aged peo— 
ple, of a ſmooth ſkin, fair complexion, 
long black hair, black eyes, living an in- 
active life, having a ſhrill acute tone of 
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voice or ſtammering, with an irritable, 
iraſcible diſpoſition: many women of this 
deſcription loſt their lives. Four ſigns 


were remarkably favourable in this illneſs, 


viz, a hemorrhage from the noſe; a great 
flow, of urine, with a copious ſediment of 
a good kind; bilious alvine dejections hap- 
pening at a, proper time; and-pains in the 
bowels. All thoſe who had one or more 
of theſe critical evacuations, did well: 
women and young girls were of this num- 
ber; their men/es were alſo a happy circum- 
ſtance ;/ and not one of them, that I know 
ef, died, except the daughter of Philon, 
who, after a plentiful hemorrhage from the 
| Hole, had the imprudence to eat an evening 
meat on the feventh day. * 


* 
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CASE 4 > 80 


HILISCUS, ' who lived near the 
Walls, on being ſeized with an acute 
fever and ſweats, took 'to his bed the firſt 
day, and paſſed a reſtleſs night. The next 
day all the ſymptoms were more intenſe; 


but an injection in the bowels abated their | 


N 


violence, and occaſioned à good night. He 
ſeemed to be free from fever the morning 


of the third day, till twelve o'clock gs but | 


towards the evening the fever returned, 


with ſweat, thirſt, and dryneſs of the 
tongue. His urine was black, he paſſed a 


bad night, had no ſleep, and was very de- 
P 3 lirious. 
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lirious. On the fourth, every thing grew 
worſe; the urine quite black ; the night 
was leſs laborious, the urine of a better 
colour. On the fifth; a little blood dropt 
from the noſtrils, towards noon ; the urige 
was of various hue, with a light, round 
cloud'towards the top, which did not ſub- 
fide, and reſembled the genital humor: by - - 
means of a ſuppoſitory *, he got rid of 
ſome flatulencies, but had little reſt at 
night; was incoherent in his ſpeech; 
with a coldneſs of the Ffremytion, which 
nothing | could dregepppe; 0 voided 


*A fuppoſitry, ind a peſſary, are folid compoſi- 
tions, in che ſhape of a candle, made up of different 
ingredients, according to the indication. The firſt, 
BaAever, glans, is introduced into the anus to itritate 
the rectum, and procure an evacuation. The ſecond 
is for the vagiſa; and Hippocrates commonly expreſſes 
this laſf contrivance, by 74 7p,03+79, from the verb 
po-; apponere; or the operation itſelf, by relat- 
ing the participle of the ſame veib to the patient: thus 
edv, ſignifies a woman, in whoſe caſe a pellary ; 
e OR. Nig iba 

ee ov, black 


black urine: towards the morning His 
voice failed, a cold ſweat broltb out} me 
prominent parts & turned Hvid, and about 
noon he died on the "fixth day, Duting 
the whole Ulneſs, his reſpitatibn was p- 
prefied like that of a man under 4 lohd of 
cares; the ſpleen aroſe in a road felling, 
and the cold ſweat continued to che laſt. 


The De dee days: 


reed v8 5 
As E. had nud ad no 


, who lived oh the fea "ſhore, 1 near 
the houſe of Evalcidus, was ſeized with a 
violent fever, from excels i in dfinkieg and : 
in exerciſe, His illneſs begun by a pain j in 
the loins, head-ach, and a wry neck. On 
the firſt day, he had many ſtools, merely 
bilious, of a ſtrong colour, and frothy ; the 
urine was black, depoſited a black ſedi- 
ment; the tongue dry, he grew N 


* Aufs, a ; viz. the malt toes, by of 


the noſe, ears, &c. 28 4 a 
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and had no fleep at night. On the follows 
ing day, he was very feveriſh, had many 
thin frothy ſtools, black urine, a reſtleſs 
night. and at times was delirious. The 
third, every thing wore a worſe aſpect; 
ſwelling of the hy pochondres, to the height 
of the navel; blackiſh alvine dejections; 


turbid black urine ; ſleepleſs nights, talka · 


tiveneſs, laughter, and ſinging, without 
any command of himſelf, No alteration 
on the fourth day. On the fifth, he had 
ſome bilious ſtools, looking ſmooth and 


unctuous; his urine was thin and limpid, 


he recovered his ſenſes a little. A ſmall 
ſweat appeared on the ſixth about the head, 


che extremities grew cold and livid, he was : 


extremely reſtleſs, very. feyeriſh, and had 


0 


no evacuation. On the ſeventh, he loſt + 


his voice z*the extremities could 90 longer 


be kept warm; he made no water. A 


cold ſweat diffuſed itſelf over all the umd 
on the eighth ; ſmall red round pimples 
broke out with it, and did not diſappear, 

RP The 


* 


_ 
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The bowels were ſomewhat excited; with - 
difficulty, he voided ſome thin undigeſted 
matters; be paſſed, with pain, a ſmall _ 
quantity of hot water; the extremities got 


a a little warmer, his naps were ſhort, his 
voice failed, and the urine was thin and 


limpid. No alteration on the ninth. He 
took no nouriſhment on the tenth; was 

oppreſſed with ſleep, though he ſlept but 
little at a time; the feces were the ſame; 
me urine depoſited a thickiſh white ſedi- 


ment, not unlike the coarſe fragments of 
toaſted barley which is not finely ground: 


the extremities were again cold. On the' 
eleventh he died. From the beginning to 
the end of the diſeaſe,-he breathed with 
great diſtention of the cheſt, and at long 
intervals * ; and there was a conſtant pal- 
pitation in the hypochondres, His age was 
about wunsch 1 


* Ilrzvue pry a ph. - 
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CASE, III. 


. was taken ill wich; an acute 
fever: his ſtools, at firſt, were ſuch as are 
uſual with a tene/mus, but afterwards bili- 
ous, liquid and large. He could get no 
ſleep; his urine was thin and black: and 
on the morning of the fifth day, he grew 
deaf, and worſe in every teſpect. The 

ſpleen was ſwelled, the præcordia diſtend- 
ed, the bowels rather bound, and he began 
to ramble. The ſixth, he was delitious ; 
a ſweat appeared towards night, accom» 
panied with cold, and a continuation of 
the delirium. The ſeventh, a coldneſs 
ſeized the prominent parts, he was thirſty 
and delirious ; towards night he came to 
himſelf and ſlept. The eighth he had the 
fever, the ſwelling of the ſpleen abated, he 
was perfectly in his ſenſes, he felt a pain 
in the groin, and a tumour, for the firſt 
time, appeared in that part directly under 

the ſpleen ; then the pain flew to the legs ; 
| 3 he 
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he had an eaſy night, the urine was 'of 
better colour, with ſome ſediment. On 


the ninth day, a ſweat breaking out proved 


critical, and the diſorder went off: but 
five days after, it returned with a ſwelling 
of the ſpleen, acute fever and deafneſs. On 
the third day after this relapſe, the ſpleen 
ſubſided, he could hear better, his legs 
were painful; a ſweat breaking out at 
night, the diſorder was critically terminated 
on the 17th day. During the courſe of 
this relapſe, there was no delirium. 


CASE Iv. 


The wife of Philinus, after being brought 
to bed of a girl, in Thaſus, without any, 
unfavourable circumſtance, was attacked, 
on the fourteenth day of her delivery, with 
a moſt violent fever and rigor. From the 
beginning, ſhe complained of a pain about 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach, the right 
hypochondre, and the parts of generation: 
| the 
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the uterine diſcharge was ſuppreſſed, 
Some of theſe ſymptoms were relieved by 
a peſſary, but the pains of the head, neck, 
and loins, continued; ſhe had no ſleep, 
was thirſty, the extremities were cold, the 
fæces hard and in ſmall quantity; the 
urine thin and pale at firſt. On the ſixth 
day, ſhe grew delirious towards night, but 
came again to herſelf, The ſeventh, ſhe 
was thirſty, had bilious dejections ſtrongly 
coloured. The eighth ſhe had a return of 
rigor, with a high degree of fever, followed 
by painful convulſions and delirium : by 
means of a ſuppoſitory, ſhe had a large al- 
vine evacuation greatly bilious, but could 
get no ſleep. On the ninth, ſhe was con- 
vulſed. The tenth, recovered her ſenſes, 
Slept on the 11th, recollected every thing, 
but ſoon after grew delicious again. Dur- 
ing the convulſions, ſhe voided a great deal 
of white thick urine, not unlike that which, 
after remaining ſome time unmoved, is 
agitated again; it had no ſediment, but 
S113 - | | 1 
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- in colour and thickneſs reſembled the 
water of mares. On the 14th, palpita- 
tions invaded the whole body, ſhe talked 
a good deal, was at times ſenſible, at others 
rambling. About the 17th, ſhe loſt her 
voice : and on the 2oth, ſhe died. 


C A8 E V. 

The wife of Epicrates, who lodged at 
Archigetes's, was ſeized, about the time of 
her delivery, with a moſt violent rigor, 
without growing hot afterwards. The 
next day, ſhe continued in the ſame ſtate. 
On the third, ſhe was brought to bed of 
a daughter, with the uſual concomitant 
ſymptoms. The day following, ſhe had a 
high fever, with pain at the upper orifice 
of the ſtomach, and at the genitals. Theſe 
ſymptoms were relieved by introducing a 
peſſary; but the head, neck, and loins, 
began to ach, and ſleep forſook her. The 
ſtools were ſmall, liquid, and bilious ; the 
urine thin and black. The ſixth day, after 
a pa- 
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a paroxyſm of fever, ſhe grew delirious to- 
wards night. On the ſeventh, every ſign 
was more unfavourable, ſhe rambled with- 
out ſleeping, was thirſty, had biliobs ſtools 
highly coloured. The eighth, after an 
attack of rigor, ſhe was eaſier. No altera- 
tion on the ninth. She was, on the tenth, 
troubled again with pains in the legs and 
in the ſtomach, with head-ach, though 
not delirious, for ſhe had ſome ſleep, and 
the bowels were leſs diſordered, The 
| urine on the eleventh had a better colour, 
with a copious ſediment, the patient was 
relieved. The 14th, a high fever follow- 
ed a fit of rigor. She vomited on the 15th 
yellow, bilious matter, ſeveral times; a 
ſweat appeaſed the- fever : towards night 
ſhe was again highly feveriſh, her urine was: 
thick with a white ſediment. The-16th, 
all theſe. ſymptoms increaſed; - ſhe was 
worſe, had no reſt, grew delirious. The 
18th, her tongue was parched, ſhe was dry, 
had no ſleep, rambled a good deal, and was 


tormented 
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tormented with the pain in Her legs. About 
the 2oth, after ſome fivering:. ſhe ſlept 
quietly; vomited-ſome black bil ious mat- 
ter, and became deaf towards night. About 
the 21ſt, a ſenſation of weight, accompa- 
nied with pain, was felt on the left ſide; 
| ſhe coughed a little, and voided. thick, 
red, and turbid urine, which depoſited no 
ſediment: ſhe was, however, better, tho! 
not free from fever. From the beginning 
of the complaint, there had been in the 
fauces, ſome degtee of pain and inflamma- 
tion; the pendulum was contracted, and a 
ſalt, acrimonious, corroſive humour dropt. 
on thoſe parts to the end. On the 27th 
ſhe was free from fever, a ſediment ap- 
peared in the urine, her fide ached a little. 


Towards the 34th, the fever was re-kindled, 


and an afflux of bile diſordered the bowels. 
She brought up ſome bile. on the 40th. 
The diſeaſe ended critically the 8oth, and. 
the fever entirely diſappeared. 


— CASE 


* - 
— 
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Cleonactides, who lived above Heraclius, 
was taken ill of a violent fever, which ob- 
| ſerved no regular courſe. Soon after the 
firſt attack, he complained of a pain in his 
head and left fide, with a ſenſation of wea- 
rineſs in all his limbs. He had other ir- 
regular paroxyſms, ſometimes accompanied 
with ſweats, ſometimes without any, 
which generally appeared on ſome of the 
critical days. Towards the 24th, his fin- 
gers grew cold, he threw up ſeveral times 
yellow or green bilious matter, which re- 

lieved him. About the zoth, ſome blood 
begun to flow from both noſtrils, and con- 
tinued, at times, to the end. He was not 
thirſty, had no diſreliſh to food, nor was 
he ſleepleſs ; his urine was thin, but not 
without ſome colour. It was reddiſh on 
the 4oth, with a conſiderable red ſediment, 


and he was better: afterwards, it had at 


times a ſediment, at others none. On the 
both, 
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66th, it depoſited a light, but conſiderable, - 
white: matter: the ſymptoms loſt their in- 
tenſeneſs, the fever intermitted : the urine, 
however, re- aſſumed its thin appearance, 
though of a good colour. On the 7oth, 
the fever left him for ten days. The Soth, 
after a ſevere ſhivering fit, he had a violent 
fever, and a plentiful ſweat; a light red 
ſediment appeared in the urine, and the 
diſorder left him entirely. | 


CASE VII. 

Meton was ſeized with a high fever; at- 
tended with pain and a ſenfation' of heavi- 
neſs in the loins. The next day, from 
drinking a good deal of water, he had 
ſome motions. The third, his head ached; 
the fæcal dejections were thin, bilious; 
and, at times, red. The fourth, he was 
worſe in every reſpect: ſome blood dropt 
twice from the right noſtril, he had a bad 
night, his ſtools were as before, the uring 

| had a black hue, with ſomething black 


'Q float< 
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floating upon it, without conſiſtence. The 
fifth, a hemorrhage happened from the 
left noſtril, and a ſweat ſupervening, proved 
critical: however, he rambled after this. 
_ crifis without ſleeping, and his urine was 
thin and blackiſh: he received much re- 
lief from bathing his head, and recovered 
his faculties. He had no relapſe, but even 
after the oriſis, he frequently loſt blood 
from the noſe. 


CASE VII. 

Eraſinus, who lived near the fall of the 
river Bootes, in riſing from table was 
taken ill of a violent fever, and paſſed a 
very reſtleſs night. The next day, every 
ſymptom was increaſed, and towards 
night he grew delirious. He was very 


* To this ſentence ſucceeds the following, the 
firſt part of which is a contradiQivn; and the ſecond a 


repetion of what he has juſt ſaid, therefore it is omit- | 


ted: Hytpny Þ Tpwrhy 1 novy ing veure enimoross He 
was tolerably well the fiſt day, but very reſtleſs at night. 
| | bad 
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bad the third day, andrambled a good deal. 

Much worſe on the fourth, had no ſleep at 
night, appeared to dream, and talk ſenſi- 
bly, bot ſoon loſt himſelf, and (what de- 
ſerves our utmoſt attention) was fearful 
and agitated, On the morning of the 
fifth day, he ſeemed to be compoſed, and 
to have entirely tecovered his ſenſes : but 
fowards noon he was furious, had no com- 
mand of himſelf; the extremities were 
cold and livid, the urine without figns of 
coction, and at ſun-ſet he died: To the 
end he was troubled with fever, ſweats, 
ſwelling and tenſion of the pfæcordia, ac- 
companied with pain. The bowels did 
their functions, but his urine was black, 
with ſomething round ſwimming at the 
top, without ever ſubſiding. The thirſt 
was continual, though not great: when 
near death, he was convulſed, and ſweated 
a good deat. 


Q.2 CASE 


\ 
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CASE IX, 


As Criton, of 7 22 was wk g. he 
ſuddenly felt a violent pain in the great 
toe; he took the ſame day to his bed, com- 
plaining of ſhiverings and nauſea.; he then 
got a little warmer, and towards night 
began to ramble. The next day, a dark 
reddiſh ſwelling appeared over all the foot 
and heel, followed by ſmall black-pimples, 
acute fever, delirium, many bilious ſtools, 
and death. 


| an 

Clazomenins, who lived near Phryni- 
chides well, being ſeized with a violent 
fever, began .to feel a pain in the head, 
neck and loins: a deafneſs immediately 
followed,” with watchfulneſs, high fever, 
ſwelling of the præcordia with great ten- 
ſion, and dryneſs of the tongue. On the 


evening of the fourth day, a delirium ſu- 


pervened. The fifth, he was worſe in 
every 
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every reſpect. Towards the 1 ith; the 
ſymptoms ſomewhat abated. His ſtools, 
from the beginning to the 14th, were fre- 
quent and watery, afterwards coſtive. All 
this time the urine was thin, but of good 
colour, with an expanded cloud in the 
middle, which did not ſubſide. Towards 
the 16th, it was a little thicker, and had 
ſome ſediment: the patient was, upon the 
whole, relieved, and more ſenſible. The 
17th, his water was again without ſigns of 
coction, a painful ſwelling appeared near 
the ears; he had no ſleep, was delirious, 
and teazed with a pain in his legs. On 
the 2oth, he critically got rid of his fever, 
did not ſweat, and recovered his ſenſes. To- 
wards the 27th, a violent pain attacked the 
hip, but ſoon yaniſhed : as to the tumours 
of the ears, they neither abated, nor came 
to ſuppuration, but continued to be painful. 
About the 31ſt, he had a number of wa- 
tery ſtools, ſuch as are uſual in a dyſentery, : 
voided thick water, and the ſwelling of 


5 S the 
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the ears ſubſided, Towards the 4oth, hg 
complained of a pain in the right eye, 
which for a time affected his ſight. 


CASE FI 


The day after Dromeades wife had been 
brought to bed of a daughter, without any 
unfavourable circumſtance, ſhe was attack - | 
ed with rigor and a high fever. From the 
beginning ſhe complained of a pain about 
the præcordia, attended with nauſea, hor- 
ror, and great reſtleſſneſs : nor could ſhe, 
for ſome time after, get any fleep ; her ro- 
ſpiration was ſlow, laborious, and ſuddenly 
interrupted, in a ſpaſmodic manner. The 
day after the rigor, the bowels were in a 
proper ſtate, the urine thick and white, 
ſuch as the ſediment commonly appears 
when it has been kept ſome time in a glaſs, 


but did not depoſit ; ſhe had no ſſeep at 


night. The third day, towards noon, after 
anew fit of rigor, came on an acute fever; 

the urine was as before; ſhe had alſo pains | 
| . in 


.& 
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in the precordia, fickneſs and nauſea ; 
paſſed a reſtleſs night ; Va cold ſweat ſpread | 


itſelf all over the body, bur, however, the 


ſoon recovered ſome warmth. On the 
fourth, the pain of the fide ſomewhat 
abated, but heavineſs and pain attacked 
the head ; the had fome fleep, ſome blood 
dropt from the noſtrils, the tongue was ex- 

tremely dry, ſhe complained of thirſt, the 
urine was thin and oily, ſhe got ſome reſt. 
The fifth ſhe was thirſty, inclined to retch, 
had no ſtools, grew delirious towards noon, 
but ſoon after came a little to herſelf ; her 
water remained in the fame ſtate: after 
getting up, the dozed a little, grew rather 
cold, at night the flept and rambled. On 
the morning of the ſixth day, ſhe had ano- 
ther fit of rigor, which ſoon gave way ; a 
general ſweat oozed out from all the pores 
of the ſkin, the extremities grew cold, ſhe 
was delirious, and breathed laboriouſly, 
and at great intervals, Soon after ſpaſms 


took place in the head, and ſhe expired. 
Q 4 CASE 
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CASE XII. 


A man who, after having heated bim- 
ſelf, drank freely at ſupper, was taken in 
the night with vomiting, high fever, pain 
in the right ſide, ſome degree of inflamma- 
tion, which threatened the internal parts, 
and great reſtleſſneſs: the urine was, from 
the beginning, thick, and red, without 
depoſiting: the tongue very dry, though 
he was not thirſty. He had, on the fourth 
day, an acute fever, and pains all over. 
The fifth, he made a great deal of ſmooth, 
_ oily, water; and continued very feveriſh. 
The 8th, towards the evening, he grew 
very delirious, and got no fleep at night, 
The ſeventh, every thing wore a gloomy 
aſ pect, the urine in the ſame ſtate; he ſpoke 
a number of incoherent words, and had no 
command of himſelf: he had many li- 
quid, acrimonious ſtools, in which were 
perceived ſome lumbrici; the night was a 
bad one. On the morning, after ſome 


5 rigor, 
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rigor, followed a high fever, and a hot 
ſweat, which ſeemed to leave him free 


from fever, though he got but little reſt; 
after ſleeping a little, he grew, cold, breath · 
ed quickly, and rambled a good deal at 
night: he ſoon after brought up a ſmall 
quantity of black bilious matters. On the 
ninth he was cold, delirious, and ſleepleſs, 
The 10th, he felt a pain in his legs, all the 
ſymptoms were more intenſe, he continued 
delirious, and died on the 11th, 


CASE XII. 

A woman, who lived on the ſhore, gone 
three months with child, was ſeized with 
a very great fever and pain in the loins, 
The third day ſhe complained of her head, 
neck, and right hand: ſhe ſoon loſt her 
voice, and the uſe of her right hand, after 
being a little convulſed, not unlike thoſe 
who have a ſlight ſtroke of palſy : ſhe was 
quite delirious, paſſed a reſtleſs, laborious 
night; and had a few ſtools, merely bi- 

lious, 
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lious. The fourth, her voice was extinct, 
pains and convulſions continued in the 
ſame parts, the præcordia ſwelled and 
grew painful, ſhe got no ſleep, was quite 
delirious ; the bowels were diſordered, the 
urine thin and not of a good colour. A 
violent fever happened on the fifth, with 
pain in the præcordia, high delirium, and 
bilious dejections: a ſweat, which broke 
out at night, put a ſtop to the fever. On 
the ſixth ſhe came to herſelf, all the ſymp- 
toms abated ; but the left fide of the neck 
remained painful ; ſhe was thirſty, voided 
thin urine, and got no reſt. . The ſeventh, 
a ſhivering fit came on, ſhe lept a little, 
was rather rambling; the pains in the 
neck and left arm continued, the reſt of 
the ſymptoms abated, and ſhe recoveref 

entirely her ſenſes, In the courſe of the 
three following days the fever ſubſided, ſhe 
ſeemed free from it, but it returned on the 
11th, and after a new fit of rigor, was very | 


violent : however, towards the 14th, ſhe 
threw 
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| threw up, at different times, yellow, bilious 


matters; and afterwards had a critical _ 


ſweat which terminated her complaint. 


E . E460 


Melidia, who lived near the temple of 
Punt, began to complain of a violent pain 
in the head, neck, and breaſt; and ſoon 
after, had an acute fever; the 9 
diſcharge appeared i in fmall quantity, and 

the pains did not remit. The ſixth day the 
fell into a profound fleep, was taken with 
| ſickneſs, heat, horror, redneſs of cheeks, 
and delirium. On the ſeventh, after a 
profuſe ſweat, the fever intermitted, the 
pains continued; the was again feveriſh, 
and got but little ſleep. - During all the 
time” of her illneſs, the urine was of a 
good colour, though thin, The ſtools 
liquid, bilious, ſome griping, black, and 
offenſive. The urine had a ſmooth, white 
ſediment ; a ſweat broke out, and the dif- 
caſe ended critically on the eleventh. 
REMARKS 
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OVvT of the ſeven books of Epidemics, 
+, contained in the collection of our 
author's works, I have preſented the reader 
with a tranſlation of the firſt, rather than 
with extracts of them all, becauſe this, and 

the third, being the only ones reckoned 

genuine, and both being extremely ſimilar, | 
it was the beft method, I thought, of 
enabling him to judge of Rte 
deſcriptive manner. 

None of his writings are ſo much cele- 
brated as theſe ; not only by his commen- 
tators, the nature of whoſe office prevents 
our wondering at any thing they ſay, but 
alſo by a number of excellent authors, 
from whoſe abilities, the public had a right 
to expect a candid account. To ſtand al- 
moſt alone againſt ſo many, and ſuch, 
e might leſs argue courage, than 


unpar= 
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unpardonable raſhneſs; therefore Joe the 
teader, appriſed of the danger, deliberate 
about avoiding or facing it. Let himiaf 
himſelf, whether between the ſtates of the 
air which he has ſeen ſo minutely:deſcribs 
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cd, and the various ſucceeding: diſorders, 
there is ſueh a connection , as may, by 
remaining in his memory, enable him ian 
future to give a gueſs at the character o 
impending diſeaſes ? Whether, by keeping 

in his mind the hiſtory of the caſes ans 
 nexed, in which no mention ie made of 
the pulſe,” (for Hippocrates never ſpeaks 
of this'ſign) nor of any ſort of  fernedies} 
except the introduction of peſſaries, and 
ſuppoſitories, he can hope to whet his 
diſcernment in diagnoſticks, or improve 
his {kill in the method of cure? If he 
r thels two Wan in the afra 


* Fo or an attempt to eſtabliſh. a * of wi 


kind, ſee Dr, Rutty's Chronolog. Hiſtor. of the Wea-, / 


ther, Fe. Ve and n 
ance, ; 1181. 15 Aus 6 NI „ 7 
tive, 
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tive, he may then juſtly lament that 4 
meteorological regiſter has not been. daily 
kept in every town, ſince the creation of 
the world, and that this library does not 
contain a collection of all the caſes that, 
during this interval, have been treated by 
practitioners of every country. But if he 
is of a different opinion, he may, perhaps, 
dy dwelling on this ſubject, make the fol- 
lowing reflections: One may, no doubt, 
give the name of Epidemic to all the diſeaſes 

which human nature is heir to, ſince, ac- 
cording to its etymology, it ſignifies no- 
thing elſe: but as we muſt have a word to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe which, either from Aa 
common. ſource of contagion, or a pecu- 
liar ſtate of the air, ſpread themſelves 
extenſively without any material difference 
in the ſymptoms ; Epidemics, ſometimes 
uſed in that ſenſe, ought, for the ſake of 
| clearneſs and regularity, to be confined to 
that claſs, and not be applied, as it is even 
by our * Sydenham, to many diſorders 
| apparent- 
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apparently independent of theſe two gene- 
ral cauſes; The hiſtory of diſeaſes, falling 
under this limited denomination, drawn 
from the collected records of ſeveral practi- 
tioners, (as ſeems to be the plan of the 
College for the late Inſuenza) with a ge- 
neral mention of the ſenſible. qualities f 
the air *, and a particular account of the 
remedies employed with good and bad 
ſucceſs; without filling up a greater ſpace ' 
than the underſtanding can eaſily compre- 
hend, would be a valuable legacy to our 
ſons, and a monument of the attention of 
their fathers to the public good. But to 
minute down every variation of weather 


.* Should this expreffon be thought inadequate to 
the ſuppoſed importance of a minute enquiry into the 


particularities of ſo powerful a cauſe, the opinion of 
the learned and judicious Sir George Baker, (De Dy- 
ſenter.) may ſerve, in point of authority, to juſtify-it 2 
and the impoſſibility of deriving any aſſiſtance towards 
the cure, from a more particular obſervation of the 
temperature, will, it is ap guns make it _ 
lufficient, 


. glaſſes 
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glaſſes to keep a daily liſt of every patient 
diſtemper, and communicate all this un- 


dier the name of Epidemics, is not likely to 
prove of greater advantage to phyſie, than 
tlie annual publication of the bills of mor- 
eee eee a plan, muſt 
ſoon oppreſs the happieſt memory, and 
would even miſlead the beſt judgment, if 
ever à man of judgment ſhould attempt to 
tale them for his guide in practice. An 
hiſtorian who, for example, deſcribiug the 
continued fever of a certain number of 
years, obſerves, that in ſome it was more 
inflammatory than in others, and that in 
different perſons, though in the ſame year, 
different ſymptoms obliged him to vary 
his method of cure; adds nothing to the 
information we have received from writers 
on pathalogy. From theſe we have learned 
the general character of this fever, with its 
uſual tribe of ſymptoms during its ſeveral : 
ſages; and as to its various appearances 
a anomalities, their repeated cautionss 
Al and 


und our de ob urtatigns, TEIN | 
us to compare the beſt  deſeriptionof a diſ- 
eunſe, td a good map of a country, ! Thie 
points out the moſt ſtriking objects, and in- 
fotmi the traveller of the great roads with 
which it is piereed but cannot repreſent 
the varieties of grounds, nor a number of 
paths, known only to its inhabitants: in 
the other the great diſtinguiſhing. features 
are delineated z but the many alterations 
they may receive from the various combi- 
nations of age, ſex, conſtitution, habits, 
ſituation in life, and other circumſtances, 
are beyond the pg per of the fineſt pencil, 
Therefore, thinking with Sydenham; that . 
epidemic difeaſes, confidered in the light ' 
in which he himſelf has written upon 
them, is an inexhauftible ſubject, I will 
rather in practice form my judgment of a 
caſe, from an attentive conſideration of 
every circumſtance, than from' a conjectu- 
ral ſimilarity to any recorded inſtance ; 
and s, like him, perſuaded, that 
2 R OY ' yearsy 


/ 
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1 years, perfectly agreeing as to the mani- 
«. feſt temperature of the air, have never- 
«© theleſs'' producet' different tribes of 
1 difeaſes, and vice verſd, I will not 
load my memory with lumber of this 
kind, but learn only: from Hippoorates's 
Epidemics, to obſerve,” us he did; every 
ſymptom with the greateſt attention; and 
in whatever I communicate to the public, 
to relate with the fame eandeur, my want 
SSeg t rout 97 ico den e 
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irk is | ſhoit, the Ar is Hog: op- 

/ portunity fleeting, experience. uncer- 
tain, Judgment difficult, *It is not enough 
to do what the caſe requires ; the patient, 
his friends; and the world; muſt _ 

be paid attention to / 059 Lowot 
IIa Sand” tube 

Fes Hnplien oþp#tunity i opportunity 

is a {Hort part of time: the art of healing 

ivails Hſelf of botin nite 

& <q wail Prec. p. 27. 
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this Aphoriſm may be thought too free; but I could 0 
not make it more literal, without men it obſcurs 


like the text. 
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A natural countenance is a favourable 
ſign, though the illneſs be dangerous ; as 
a bad one is an unfavourable ſymptom, 


though the complaint may appear trifling. 
De Morb. Vulg. p. 262. 


Nature cures diſeaſes. 
De Mor. Vulg. p. 278, 


A bold = berce en — a perſon 


naturally A is a bad fig, | 
Frædict. p. 50. 


- 0 


Tei is a bed of enquiry, whothar A pos- 


r ſleep ought to be conſidered as a 


bad ſymptom. Prædict. p. 52, 


All expectorated matters which afford 
no relief are bad, eſpecially if of a black 


colour. The beſt are thoſe which abate 
the diſeaſe. Præd. p. 8. 


White, equal, and ſmooth pus, with- 


out bad ſmell, is the beſt.” OF. 
Praænot. p- 6. 


10 


F. 
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In diſorders of the lungs; it is a ſign of 
recovery when abſceſſes take place near the 
cars, or when a depoſition of matter hap- 
pens to the lower parts, and occaſion a 


fiſtula, | Prent. p. 19 
Corpulent beben die ſooner than thin 
ones. Aub. 44. Seck. 11, 


The head-ach is removed by an effuſion 
of pus from the noſtrils, or an expectora- 
tion of thick inoffenſive matter; alſo by 
the breaking out of ulcers; ſometimes by 
lleep and a looſeneſs of the bowels. Pers. 

Coac. Præn. p. 130. 


Conſumptive perſons, whoſe ſpittle be- 
ing thrown on fire exhales an offenſive 
vapour, and whoſe hair falls, do not 
recover. Coac. Pren. p. 176. 


| When. the matter, which conſumptive 
perſons expectorate, ſinks in ſea- water, it 
is a ſign of ſpeedy diſſolution: the ſea- 
water mult be in a copper veſſel. 8 
| Coac. Pren. p. 176. 
+”. From 
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From the age of eighteen to that of 
thiry=bre, ane chiefly happen. 
1953 Coaagc. Prev. p. 176. 


5 Frequent extinctions of voice, with a 
Propeniity to 0 threaten a conſumption. 
eil Coac. Præn. p. 145. 


Drawing at dnce all the pus contained in 
the cheſt, or the water of the abdomen, 
by the. operation of burning or cutting, 
proves fatal, - Apbor. 27, Sec. 6. 


Droplies, ariſing after acute diſorders, 
are dangerous, for they do not ſtop the 
fever, * cauſe violent pains, and prove 
fatal, X 44 400 Pren. P- 6. 


-Dropfies returning after having been 
cured, leaye no room for hopes. 


ON Coat. Pren. p. 179. 


Ulcers ſupervening in dropfical com- 
plaints, are difficult to cure, 
Apher. 8, 8, See. 6 


Epilepſy 
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Epilepſy happening after dropſical com- 


plaints, is fatal. Coac. Præn. 179. 
A cough — in a dropſy, is a 
Wa ©  Apbor, 35. Seck. 6. 


One muſt obſerve, that from. W 5 
fuſions of blood, many perſons have be- 


come e dropfical. | 
P De Morb. Pu. p. 75. 


Epilepſies are often cured in young peo- 
ple by time, change of air, and of diet. 
Apbor, 45. Se. 2. 


a Jofanity i is cured by hemorrhages, f 
Apbor, 21. Set. 6. 


Diſeaſes of the kidneys and bladder, are 
ſeldom cured in old people. 
Apbor. 6, Sect. 6. 


In the jaundice, it is a bad fign wen 


the liver grows hard. 
| * 42. Set. 6. 


A ſudden pain of the kidneys, with 
ſuppreſſion of urine, indicates either an 
R 4  __ ana 
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evacuation of thick water, or oth ſome 
ſtones. | Coac. Pren. 206. 
A gnawing of the teeth in fevers, * 
pening to thoſe in whom it was not habi- 
tual from infancy, portends delirium and 


death. 15 Præn. P: 4. 


When the teſticles, and other parts of 
generation, are drawn up, it is a ſign of 
pain and N Præn. p. 6. 


| The beſt urine is that i in which, during 
the whole courſe of the diſcaſe, till a criſis 
takes place, there is a light white ſedi- 
ment: it denotes a ſhort duration of the 
| comphiint, and abſence of danger. | 
Prev p. 7. 
Small viſcid white ſtools, or ſmooth and 
of a green caſt, are unfavourable. Black, 
livid, or- green and greaſy ones, are ſtill 
more certainly fatal. Fræn. p. 7. 


» 


A torpor ſucceeding to rigor, is a fign of 
delirium. Praæd. p. 49. | 


5 1 A pulſa- 


Aron. 449 


A pulſation in the precordia, Lake 
nn 10 a 


Pren. p. 8. 
Copious ſweats in acute fevers, ; are a 
bad fign. Prau. p. 51. 
Frequent expeRorations in phrenſies, 


with a ſenſation of cold, denote that a 
vomiting of black matter will ſoon hap- 


pp., 5 Ka Fræd. p. 49. 


A pain in the throat, without ſwelling, 
but attended with anxiety, and ſuffoca- 
tion, is a ſign of imminent death. 

| Præd. p. 53. 


Black alvine dejections, if attended ith 
ſleep, produce ſwellings near the ears. 
Præd. p. 6 3• 


Fevers which come near the tertian type, 
accompanied with relileſingls; are of a 


malignant nature. 
Coac. Pren. p. 105. 


Swellings 
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..:$wellings of the hands and feet, at- 
tended with redneſs, threaten diſſolution. 
| Coac. Pren, p. 109. 


1 hs evacuation of black bile upwards 
and downwards at the beginning of fevers, 
is mortal. Coac. Pren. p. 110. 


a Ramblings N ſleep, threaten con- 
vulſions. 11 Coac. Pren. p. 113. 


In fevers, a pain and pulſation of the 
vein in the neck, ſhew that a dyſentery 


will follow. Coac. Pren. p. 119. 
Great inſpirations, with a high fever 
and tenſion of the præcordia, indicate in 


bilious habits, abſceſſes near the ears. 
Coac. Pren. p. 119. 


An ardent fever is ſtopped by a fit of 
rigor. Coac. Præn. p. 120. 


An exact tertian fever ends i in the fifth, 
ſeventh, or ninth paroxyſm. 

Coac. Præn. p. 124. 

: An 
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An cavolnntary emiſſion of water, with 
a contraction of the parts of generation, 
exclude all ee 1 229403 
Cas. EB: p- 206. 
The time of the year, a pain in the ſide, 
or an abundance of bile, render bleeding 
r pre in a ſpitting of blood, Lil 
x Bd De Morb. Vulg. p. 269. 


Spittings of a round ſhape, as, in the 
caſe of Plenus, portend a delirium, ' 
De Morb. Vulg. p. 269. 


Bilious dejections are cured by a ſaper- 
vening deafneſs, and deafneſs ceaſes allo 
when bilious dejeRions take place. 

Ab. 28, Sed. 4: 


Veneſection makes a pregnavt woman 

miſcarry, eſpecially if ſhe is near her time. 
Abb. 31. Seckh. 5. 

If a woman, neither lately brought to 

bed, nor pregnant, has milk, it is a ſign 

that her menſes are ſuppreſſed. | 
. Aph. 39. Sed. 3. 

If 
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If women uncommonly corpulent do 
not breed, it is a fign that the omentum 
covers the mouth of the uterus : the only 
method to render them fruitful, is to make 
them thinnex, © Apbor. 45. Sect, 5. 

A woman has more colour in the face 
when ſhe bears a male child, than if it is a 
ſemale. © pb. 42. Seck. 5. 


Eunuchs are not ſubject to the gout, and 


| their hair does not grow white. 
Aph. 28. Seet. 8 


Women are not ſubject to the gout as 
long as they have their menſes. 
Apb. 29. See. 6. 


Perſons ods brains are ſphacelated * 
if they dot Are the n day recover, 


dee page 147, nate. 
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ts © Ryans on the Aruckisvis, * 

91 44 03:D2937C Torres 
H E Aphoriſms of Hippocrates are 
: ” not, as Sir Richard Blackmore Would 
have it, 4 book of Fel *, Nor 855 they 
to be called, as in the language of ſotne 
authors, 4 Collection of Oracles ; unleſs, hs | 
deed, this word be taken, not in the yol- | 

gar acceptati ion of unalterable certainty, 
but in a ſenſe relative to frequent ambi- 
guity in the expreſſion, and more frequent 
doubtfulneſs in the event, Generally ; 
ſpeaking, they ſhew, I think, a gfeat 45 
quaintance with diſeaſes, and a wonder- 
ful habit of obſervation ; but, at the fams 
time, an un philoſophical haſtineſs to con- 
vert particular inſtances into fixed laws of 
nature; a haſtineſs which, indeed, appears 
through all the-works of our author. 
Some are ſo remarkably juſt, that they ſeem 


Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, 
{9 
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to have been the reſult of very long expe- 
rience ; others are as evidently falſe, and 
cannot have been tranſmitted to us by the 
ſame pen, Many, are uncertain, ſome ab- 
ä ſurd ®, not a few vnintelligible. The fore- 
going ſpecimens have. en ſelected from 
the different chapters in which, though 
under different names, the ſame. ſenten- 
tious mode of enynciation 4s adopted 3; and 
in this ſelection, attention has. been paid 
to the information which the reader may 
derive from a peruſal of them; A. have, by 
drawing a line, divided them into two 
parts, on account of A ſenſible difference 
6 bermeen their degrees of juſtneſs ; and 


ri 14 d : 06G 12189 10 11* 142 
1 81 noſſe velis num mulier concepetit, ei . 


turæ aquam mulſam propinato, et fi ventris tormind 
eam corripuerint, concepit: fin minus, non concepit. 
1 (12444 1 1.2 ee 

Quibuſdam, eum venerem exercent, venter infla- 
tur, quod Damnagoræ accidit ; quibuſdam vero tum 

erepitus fit, ut Arce/ilao, 


De Mark. Vulg.'p, 468: 
5 have, 
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have, for that reaſon, made the laſt ſhorter 

than the firſt, though conſiderably longer 
. in Hippocrates. It eaſily will occur, that 
the nature of our Art, and the uncertain- 
ty of our judgments, are equally repugnant 
to this poſitiveneſs of expreſſion : and that, 
if ſuch a manner of conveying inſtruction 
is not to be reckoned (though Bagliui 
thinks-it ought) among the cauſes of the 
flow progreſs of medicine, it ſhould, at 
leaſt, be but "ſeldom imitated, and even 
then tetnpered, like other general rules, 
vith « poſſibility of 1 8 
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I has been advanced, at che beginning 
I of this book, that the writings aſcribed. 
to Hippocrates, have, by an, yncommon 
expanſion, ſwelled, into 4 number of 
weighty volymes ; 3 or. in other words, been 
the pattern which the greateſt part of ſub- 
ſequent authors, for about twenty cen- 
turies, have either copied or imitated, 
The ſubſtance of his doctrines and practice 
which I have delivered, will, therefore, 
enable the reader to conjecture what he is 
to expect, if he ſhould plunge into the 
turbid ſea of ancient medical learning. 
But whether he takes or rejects my advice, 
he will, I truſt, aſcribe it to the motive 
| from 
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from which it is given, via. the deſire of 
contributing my mite to the advancement 
of our profeſſion. I will not with him to 
believe that the Cacvethes had no hand in 
it, decauſe he would not pay much atten- 
tion to my requeſt: but only beg he will 
take notice, that if the t was a ſtrong 
one, there is ſome merit in having thus 
limited its duration, conſidering the op- 
portunity. From this very circumſtance, 
however, I may be called to account; and 
accuſed of having mutilated the picture I 
intended to reduce: I will therefore anti- 
cipate the charge, and acknowledge a few 
trifling faults, in hope of indulgence for 
more eſſential defects. I have entirely 
ſuppreſſed his ſyſtem of generation, and 
four or five little tracts, concerning the 
nature of children, dentition, anatomy, &c. 
for the ſame reaſons I have given in men- 
tioning my neglect of his diſeaſes of wo- 
men *: and I have, beſides, contracted as 


'. See page 191. "= 
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much as. poſſible, his out- of · the · way 
theories, from regard to himſelf, to the 
reader, and to time, which ought not to, 
be conſciouſly waſted. Of all the reſt I 
have given ſome extracts, more or leſs. con- 
ſiderable, according to my notions of their 
intrinſic value, or of conſiſtency with my 

plan, the nature of which, will always 
make me receive in good part the remarks 
of any gentleman on this head. As a ſup- 
plement to this ſhort confeſſion, I will 
obſerve, that in aſſerting a ſameneſs of 
matter conſtitutes the ſubſtance of almoſt 
all ancient medical writings, I would not 
be ſo literally. underſtood, as.to make any 
body conclude I mean to deny them what 
hate of merit Dr. Freind, in his Hiſtory 
of Phyſic, has given them credit for; no 
doubt, they contain ſome uſeful obſerva- 
tions, and the traces of a few ſteps towards 
improvement: but I maintain they are 
concealed under ſuch a heap of repetitions, 
that the pleaſure of diſcovering them muſt 
| DO OE ID have 
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have appeared, even to'an hiſtorian, a mo- 
derate compenſation for his trouble. 1 
therefore preſume to differ from many 
good and able men, who, in ſpeaking of 
the ancients to young people, are apt to 
make a ſtrange application of the precept, 
dot exemplaria Græca, &c. The propriety 
of this injunction to Poets; is, perhaps, a 
reaſon of its impropriety to Phyſicians; 
ſince among the liberal arts there are none 
ſo eſſentially different as Poetry, in ſome 
reſpects, is from Phyſic.— In early times 
Poetry reigned over large dominions, and 
vealthy ſubjects: proud of het riches, ſhe 
often dazzled the. world with herimagnifi- 
cence; but notwithſtanding her endea- 
vours to appear ſtill in the ſame ſplendour, 
ſhe is often heard to lament the loſs of her 
waſted treaſures. Medieine, the child of 
Time, cannot bgaſt of ſuch beginnings: 
though worſhipped, almoſt at her birth, 
for a certain benignity which appeared in 
her: looks, ſhe long remained a feeble in- 
1 fant: 
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fant ; but having at laſt emerged from that 
ſtate, ſhould no longer think too much of 
her cradle. This original difference be- 
tween the two arts, preſerves ſtill ſome in- 
fluence in our days: the firſt is more ſuc- 
ceſsfully: cultivated during the vigour of 
youth ; the laſt appears to greater advan- 
tage towards the autumn, and even the 
winter of life: no wonder, then, if ima- 
gination flies with rapture to the native 
ſcenes of her inchantments, and if ſcience 
leaves them in queſt of modern diſcoveries. 

It is not partiality to our own times to 
day, that Medicine has been much im- 
proved in this century. The nature of 
ſeveral diſeaſes has been more particularly 
explored ; the manner of preſeribing con- 
fiderably-ſimplified from that ſimplicity, 
the virtues of remedies have been better 
aſcertained; above all, our Art has avail- 
ed itſelf of the experiments and enquiries, 
made into the many branches of Natural 
Philoſophy with which it is connected. 
689 fg. © | But, 
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But, numerous as theſe improvements are, 
the difficulty of making oneſelf acquainted. 

with their particulars; lies only in the me- 
thod that ought to be purſued, and has no 
other cauſe than the officious readineſs of 
a thouſand writers, to inſtruct us upon 
every ſubject. In plain language, our 
knowledge is ſmall; our books ate innu- 
merable. It is a drop of eſſential oil dif- 
fuſed in too much water, which we muſt 
try to concentrate, if we wiſh to feel its 
power. Therefore the art ꝙ reading is 
become a neceſſary part of a medical edu- 
cation *; but this art is not much bene- 
fited by the trouble which the illuſtrious 
Haller, and others, have taken in filling 
up a volume with the titles of thoſe which, 
a ſtudent ſhould peruſe. Inſtead.of giving 
to:Phyſic ſo formidable an aſpect, one 
might, I think, without leſſening its dig- 


Lectio en tumultuaria, 3 et 
inexplebili quadam aviditate facta, mentem heberat. 
Baglivi, p. 21. ba 
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nity, point out an eaſier acceſs, by ſome 
reflections of the following ſort— The 
knowledge of books, and the knowledge of 

a 'profefion, are by no means ſynonymous 
terms. The firſt conſtitutes Harning; the 
ſecond: abilities. I will not ſay that abili- 
ties may be acquired without the aſſiſtance 
of learning, becauſe, whether it be poſſi- 
ble or not, the trial is not adviſeable : but 
I will venture to affirm, all the learning in 
the world cannot alone produce abilities; 
becauſe, let the picture be ever ſo good, 
it is always effentially different from the 
original. Books are therefore to be valued 
ſo far, as they aſſiſt us in the attainment of 
profeſſional knowledge. Upon which it is 
not digreſſing from our ſybje& to obſerve, 
that in the three learned profeſſions, they 
anſwers tlris end in unequal degrees. Their 
uſe to the Divine is ſufficiently known: to 
the Lawyer it is an indiſpenſible taſk to 

turn over a great number, on account of 
the definite weight affixed to recorded au- 
thorities ; 
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thorities : a circumſtance which renders 
his quotations as frequent as they are ne- 
ceſſary. But the code of invatiable medi- 
cal laws is not a bulky volume; and as for 
the others, though perhaps we can boaſt 
of as many great men among our legiſlators 
as any other art or ſcience; ſuch is our 
 ſcrupuloſity, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
that to. their wiſeſt maxims, we only give 
the name of opinions: a particularity which 
ought not ſo much to be conſtrued into a 
diffidence of their judgment, as into a ſenſe 
of the difficulty of reſolving upon paper 
the various intricacies of practice . Hence 
the method of ſtudying our. profeſſion at 
the beds of patients, has an evident advan- 
tage over books : and hence ariſes a ſort 

»The diſeaſes to which the human body is obnoxi- 
_ ous, are ſo various, and frequently ſo complicated 
with each other, that it requires the cleareſt judgment 
to diſtinguiſh them with accuracy, and the niceſt ſkill 
to treat them with propriety, Dr. Percival, vol. 1. 
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Notum efto Juvenibus ſe doctiorem librum non 

inventuros quam ægrum ipſum. Baglivi, p. 26. 
„ of 
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of ſimilarity between Phyſic and ſome 
other arts, the advancement of which is 
not owing to written inſtructions, but to 
the pointed obſervations. of maſters, Thus 
' Painters, ſtatuaries, and muſicians, learn 
their inchanting arts, without the help of 
libraries; and thus illiterate. mechanics 
aſtoniſh the luxurious with their refine» 
ments on the conveniencies of life. 

If, from this manner of reaſoning, it 
ſhould be ſaid that I am pleading the cauſe 
of Empiriciſm, I will anſwer, that it is not 
my intention to do ſo; and that I only 
mean to. comment the text of Hippocrates, 

feb. iii. p. 78. To qð 6905 va cel xD 
Liana Rt, Practice is the beſ teacher. 
But in order to remove more effectually all 
ſuſpicions of this kind, and at the ſame 
time to convey to the reader my notions 
(ſuch as they are) of the plan upon which 
I conceive a medical education ought to 
be conducted, I will make uſe of a com- 
pariſon, which, from a ſort of identity 

| with 
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with the ſubject it is meant to illuſtrate, 


hardly deſerves to be called a compartſon.— 
When it is the with of parents to qualify 


their ſon for a public employment, in 


vhich ſtation ſucceſs is known to depend 
upon a general knowledge of mankind, and 


the art of ſeeing deep into characters, they 
do not indiſtinctly refer him to the various 


pictures of man, drawn by numberleſs 
hiſtorians ; thinking, with great reaſon; 
that under ſo many pencils, original like- 


| neſs is but faintly expreſſed : much leſs do : 
they recommend to his attention, the 


commentaries of ſubſequent politicians : 
but ſelecting for the moſt intereſting pe- 


riods, a few cotemporary writers, and in- 
joining an increaſe of attention, propor- 


tional with their proximity to his own 
times; they ſend him, thus provided with 
a fund of general knowledge, to the great 


ſchool of the world for more particular and 


better information. To that ſame ſchool 
alſo, ought the Phyſician to be ſent early, 


not 
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not de an actor, his part requires to be 
ſtudied a long while, but as an attentive 
obſerver. In his cloſet, with a judicious 
choice of modern books, he may learn the 
Science of Medicine; or by ſtudying the 
ancients, he may acquire Erudition ; but in 
| hoſpitals alone he can learn the Art of 
healing v. Concerning the ſcience, ' Phy- 
ficians will probably one day be unani- 
mous; concerning the Art, ſuch an unani- 
mity is no more to be expected, than uni- 
formity in the public opinion reſpecting 
the merits of practitioners, and ms juſt- 
neſs of their reputation. 

The reputation of Hippocrates might be 
thought an exception to this conſtant di- 
. verſity of ſentiments: but even on his 
laurels, Envy tried to blow her poiſonous 


Quo mihi innumerabiles libros et bibliothecas 
quorum dominus vix tota vita ſua indices perlegit ? 
Senec.— Homines quærunt veritatem in microcoſmis 
fuis non in mundo majori. Heracl. 


breath ; 


/ 
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va „ à cireumſtance FR" worth 

mentioning, did not ſuch an attempt, on 
the father of Phyſic, contain a leſſon of 
patience for his poſterity. However, the 
eulogie exceſſes, into which filial piety has 
led a multitude of ſubſequent writers, are 
to him, if not to offended truth, a ſufficient 
compenſation for ſuch a. calumny. The 
fable of the honours conferred upon him 
by the Athenians, in gratitude for his aſ- 
ſiſtance in a plague, which did not happen 
in his time: that of the magnificent of- 
fers made him by a king of Perfia, as an 
inducement to ſettle in his dominions, 
with the barbarian- like anſwer he is made 
to give in that fable; alſo his pretended 
correſpondence with many. great perſons 
ages; and a number of other ſtories of the 
ſame ſtamp, are ſo generally known, that 


> He was accuſed of having ſet fire to the Cnidian 
Library : and of having copied ſome medical writings 
in the temple of Eſculapius. Plin: lib, 29. cap. 1. 
as quoted by Le Clerg, 


; I will 
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I will not intrude a repetition of them up- 
on the reader: nor is there occaſion to re- 
mind him of the flattering names, by which 
antiquity was pleaſed to expreſs her vene- 
ration; but preſuming he may not be 
forry. to know the manner in which a cele- 
brated modern writer expreſſes himſelf on 
this ſubject, I will tranſlate, in this place, 
a few of his philoſophical /entences. 

- «© Hippocrates is the polar ſtar of Me- 
dicine, which one never can loſe fight 
of, without danger of loſing the way: he 
has repreſented things ſuch as they are; 
he is always conciſe and clear; his deſcrip- 
tions are faithful images of diſcaſes.” _ 
„His mind, as ſolid as nn df 


A all vain ſpeculations.” 


40 He omits no FLIP Bib and only 


warrants thoſe which be * Seen” 4 witneſs 

10. 

% He generous difinterefledneſs with which 

he has communicated to mankind his 

knowledge and his writings, muſt make 
him 
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him appear, if viewed with an impartial eye, 
ſuperior to the human ſpecies. His merit 
leaves no room to imagine he can have 
rival; rival himſelf of Apollo, Ko.“ 1-59 
„The united labours of all the Phyſi- 
cians, who have written ſince the infancy + 
of Phyſic, would hardly inform us of as 
many phenomena, and ſymptoms of diſ- 
eaſes, as this ſingle author.—Such is the 
true, the admirable, I could almoſt 1 
the divine, Hippocratess. ooo” 
I believe it will'be ardnidd, from theſs 
few ſpecimens, that if the ancients ſur- 
paſſed us in good works, we are not be- 
| hind them in good words. The author of 
this panegyric will naturally be ſuppoſed 
to be a phyſician, thoroughly converſant 
with the ſtate of Phyſic in ancient and 
modern times; what elſe indeed could be 
ſuppoſed ? However, the author of this 
 panegyric is not a phyſician, at leaſt a pro- 
feſſed one; nor is-it likely, conſidering 
the various ſubjects he has given his atten- 
| tion 
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tion to, chat Phyſic has engroſſed much of 
his time: it is M. Diderot, collector of 
the materials with which L Encyclapedie has 
been erected *. The name this gentleman 
has acquired in the literary world, and the 
rank, which the compilation he has at- 
ranged, holds in it, have induced me to 
pay to his opinions, by mentioning them, 
an attention to which they are not entitled 
from any other conſidetation. Were Hip- 
pocrates to wake from his long fleep, he 
would be the firſt to tell Mr. Diderot; You 
never read my writings,” therefore ſhould 
have faid nothing about them : no- P's am 
CONCISE AND CLEAR." - rats 
In our endeavours to form a right _ 
ment of the merits of Hippoerstes as a 


* See _ Moderne, = anchor of which, _ | 
is not a phyſician, Judiciouſly takes Mr. Diderot for his 
guide. By copyinig his preface to the tranſlation of Dr. 
James's Dictionary of Phyſic, (undoubtedly a fine 
method of writing ſueh an article!) he has given a true 
| idea of the manner in which a conſiderable part of that 
collection is formed. 

5 promoter 
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promoter of the Art; we, ſhould conſider, 


care he repeatedly takes to inform us he 
is the inventor of it; together with ſome 
paſſages on the luxation of the humerus, 
and the diagnoſtic, between the ſtone and 
gravel“, in which he thinks he differed 
with advantage from bis cotemporaries, 
there is reaſon to infer, that had he made 
other improvements, he would. not have 
paſſed them in ſilence. We may, there - 
fore, venture to believe, that he has not 
done much towards the inveſtigation of 
diſeaſes, or the introduction of eſſential 
remedies, fince he has been ſilent on thoſe 
heads: and hence it will appear very pro- 
ble, that our ignorance of the ſtatę of 
Phyſic before his time, and the diſcovery 
that his writings were the fountain of the 
Arabian doctrines, . are the two grand 
cauſes of his extraordinary reputation ; 


See pag. 176—131-—46.. 5 
1 among 
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among us. Among bis cotemporaries, he 


may have enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of 


popular favour as a ſkilful practitioner - 
but who does not know the uncertainty of 
the public's judgment, reſpecting medical 


abilities? Who does not know the diffi- 


culty of appreciating the merit of a'phyſi- 
cian? „They that employ him know not 
his excellence; they that reject him know - 


not his deficiency . The tranſient flaſh 


of popular applauſe, reflects but a deceitful 
light on inquiries of this kind. Since he 
has written, his writings ought to be our 
only guide ; and whoever has ſtudied them 
impartially, will, I believe, be of opi- 
nion; that, through a great deal of unin- 
ſtructive, unneceſſary matter, appear evi- 
dent marks of extenſive knowledge, ſtrong 
underſtanding, genius for obſervation, an 
enlarged manner of thinking, and profeſ- 
fional candour. This encomium, paſſed 
upon a modern, might ſeem exaggerated : 


pr. Johnſor's life of Akenſde. 
applied 
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applied to Hippocratis, mij be thought 
injuriouſly moderate, But it is not my 
fault, if his panegyriſts, in the warmth of 
their zeal, have overlooked that nature, 
conſidered as an artiſt, generally beſtows on 
her works, a more equal degree of attention 
than is commonly ſuppoſed ; or if looked 
upon as a mother, though not free from 
partiality, does not, however, laviſh fa- 
vours on one of her children, to the pre- 
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Library, medical, a deſeription of it, 4, te. ark; 

rn his ſpeech, 4, &e. 8. 


M. 25 

Milan, Dr. his publication on the rave mention, 

172, note. 
Monks, their influence in ne ages, II. 
Moro, Dr. his opinion concerning Galen's We 

cal knowledge, 6. 
Martification, Hippocrates forbids taking off A mb 

before it is ſtopt : his reaſon for that rule, 51. * 
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Pies Heavens compilations 10 n 
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Paulus Mgineta, his imitation of Galen and Oriba- 


ſius, I. E 
Tui 


ND HN 
Prarie and Sappofteries; ap pecan ex- 
preſſed dy Hippocrates, 214, note. * 
Pottry,' eſſentially different from Phylic, 250, i 
Pott, Mr. the excellence of his remarks on frac- 
tures, 54. 
Ptiſan, how prepared, 1 33 note. 
| Pulſe, never mentioned by Hippocrates as a en, 237: 
0 1 in this e, N . 


R. 1 
Remarks, on bandages, &c. 51, &c,—on ſeveral ope- 

_, (gations, 83, &. on critical days, 102, &. on 
diet, &c. 155, &c. - on the 3 A . 
demics, 236 —0n aphoriſms, 253. 

Remedies,. in conſumptions, 163—in the 1 
169—in agues, 175—for the gravel, 176, &c—in 
the tetanus, 180. 

Katy, Dr. his hiſtory - of the weather ted, 

2375 note. 


2 Dr. his opinion of medical theories, 190. 
I ed ſeven in 3 them « comes all er 
© tedpe, 124. | | | 
Sphactlus, a' word ee among bs ancients in 
different aeceptations, 147, note. | 
Stone, the, its cauſes, 184. / 
Surgeon, his chief object, 87, 88. 
Surgery, compariſon between ancient and modern, 88. 
Many of its operations cruel and uſeleſs, Br. 
_. | Doubts concerning ſome of thoſe operations having 
ever been performed, 84, &c. 
| Tydenham, Dr. his opinion of epidemics, 241 z of the 
ſtate of the air as a ſign, 242. 
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Theory, 


| 1 | 


Theory, its uſe, 22. | | 
© Things, their form and ſhape conſtantly vary, theie 
- ſubſtance is unalterable, 120. | 
| Tympany, mentioned by 8 under the name of 


bs dropſy, 187. 


V. . 
V:ſalius, the revolution he occaſioned in anatomy, 7. 
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W. 2 

Waters, differ in qualities, taſte, and weight, 138; 

rain- water the beſt ſort, 144 3 putrefies ſooner than 
any other, 145; water from ice the worſt ſort, ib, 

Wings, their influence on waters, 140; their origin, 
142 ; cauſe of their different effects, 143. > 

Mine, the only proper liquid for dreſſing wounds, 57. 
The red fort expectorant- the white diuretic, 136. 
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